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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Speeches of the Right Hon. W. Huskisson ; 
with a Biographical Memoir, supplied to the 
Editor from Authentie Sources. 3 vols. 8vo. 
circ. pp. 1850. London, 1831. Murray. 


To the political and commercial world a work 
of greater interest than the present could not 
be offered. A mind combining clear practical 
views, and a knowledge of all the details of 
business, with the most comprehensive and en- 
lightened principles of general policy—like the 
proboscis of the elephant, equal at once to the 
minute and stupendous—is a rare phenomenon 
among men. Such, however, was the mind of 
Mr. Huskisson; and the vast variety of his 
information only seemed more extraordinary 
from the prodigious extent of the accumulated 
mass— wwe observed and wondered how one so 
intimately acquainted with particular points 
should also possess so enlarged an understand- 
ing’ But with his abilities the points con- 
tinued into lines—the lines spread into sur- 
faces—the surfaces thickened into solids—and 
the whole displayed a pyramid of naturally 
acute perception, of acquired intelligence, and 
of. rational induction, whence the times in 
which he lived might reap the benefit of wise 
counsels, and to which ‘succeeding statesmen, of 
all ages and countriés, may advantageously look 
back for instruction and guidance. 

We are well aware, that upon many import- 
ant questions, persons of much experience and 
judgment held opinions‘very opposite to those 
of Mr. Huskisson;: but still even those who 
most differed from him, acknowledged the great 
scope of his talents, and the convincing powers 
with which he supported the theories he had 
adopted. More could not be expected in our 
complicated: system, where so many private in- 
terests elash with plans. for the public good, 
where the most obvious national improvements 
are sure to have their inveterate opponents, 
and where assumed or vested rights very natu- 
rally resist any personal sacrifice, or even the 
chance of ultimate loss, for the sake of pro- 
moting innovation, no matter how favourably 
it may paint the blessings-to the future. Be it 
currency or corn laws; colonisation or Canada 
timber; steam tax or tallow duty; restriction 
upon or opening of trade; levying of poors’ rate 
or tithing ; partial or sweeping reform—there 
will always be as much of ingenious objection 
and sturdy opposition as there are selfish mo- 
tives to be alarmed, and productive monopolies 
to be threatened, by an alteration in their 
course. The stock-holder will be for cash pay- 
ments ; the landowner for high prices of grain ; 
the over-burdened parish for emigration ; the 
monopolist for things as they are; the poor, 
oppressed, and suffering, for change; the bo- 
Tough-proprietor for close or nomination bo- 
roughs to work well; the clergyman for tithes ; 
the dealer for remissién of taxes on whatever 
article he deals in, and against the imposition 
Saree upon that article—and so on to the 


He is the true statesman who can see through 
all the bearings of these conflicting elements; 
and happy indeed is it for the people if he pos- 
sess sufficient influence to rule and direct them 
for the common weal. Mr. Huskisson accom. 
plished much; and when we consider how, 
with our old institutions, wherein abuses as 
well as. superior policy must have gathered 
strength for. centuries, he could so far prevail, 
we are forced to pay as high a tribute to his 
perseverance and genius as the utmost estima- 
tion can express. 

It will strike our readers, that the more 
valuable such a work as this is, the more 
our difficulty of rendering it aught like jus- 
tice is augmented. Every speech in parlia- 
ment would demand a notice to the full com- 
pass of our limits; and the whole circle of 
European politics would be embraced by the 
discussion. We are, therefore, compelled to 
indicate rather than review the contents of 
these volumes; and, in short, to leave them 
with their own certain pretensions to pub- 
lic_regard, with only our hearty approbation 
of the manner in which they have been pro- 
duced. The industry of the editor has been 
well seconded by access to the best sources of 
information; and he has, without that delay 
so injurious to works of the kind, presented us 
with a very complete epitome of the life and 
labours of the celebrated individual whose bio- 
graphy he has undertaken to illustrate, while 
yet we are warm with the memory of his exer- 
tious, while yet almost all the topics on which 
he displayed his great powers are of deep and 
immediate consequence, and while yet our sym. 
pathies are touched by his unfortunate and 
melancholy fate. 

The preface affords further particulars. 

“ In-addition to the whole of the expositions 
made by Mr. Huskisson, on introducing his 
measures for the amelioration of the com- 
mercial and colonial policy of the country, and 
which, at the solicitation of his friends, he 
was induced to give to the public in a corrected 
shape, the present volumes will be found to 
contain nearly all the other speeches delivered 
by him, during his long parliamentary life, on 
subjects connected with the improvement of 
the moral condition, and the security of the 
civil and cliglets rights, of the people. No 
pains have been spared to render this portion 
of the work as correct as possible; and so 
liberal has been the assistance afforded to him, 
that the editor believes he may ‘safely assert, 
that a collection of a similar description was 
scarcely ever offered to the public with more 
claims to confidence on the score of fidelity, 
and that it will, indeed, be found to contaiti 
‘a mass of the most profound and valuable 


formerly assisted Mr. Huskisson’s labours, and 
now uphold his principles, as forming a manual 
for future: ministers on all questions of com- 
mercial and international policy.’ As so much 
had been said and written res 
French Speech, delivered by Mr. 
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as the object and character of that speech had 
been grossly misrepresented, it became desirable 
that it should have a place in this collection. 
Even the immediate friends of Mr. Huskisson 
did not, however, possess a copy; and it was 
only after a diligent search, that the editor at 
length found it amongst the mass of tracts 
connected with the early period of the French 
revolution preserved in the British Museum. 


It is inserted, with the P of the 
Society, in the Appendix ; coqether with some 
speeches addressed by Mr. .Huskisson to his 
constituents at Liverpool and Chichester; and 
also one, which will be read with much in- 
terest, delivered by him at the public meeting 
for erecting a monument to the late James ‘| 
Watt. To Mr. Murray, who, with his wonted 
liberality, has allowed him to insert the pamph- 
let, written in 1810, on the currency questiun, 
which forms an important commentary on Mr. 
Huskisson’s Speeches upon that intricate sub- 
ject, the editor is greatly indebted. His grate- 
ful acknowledgments are also due to Sir Robert 
Péel, for the readiness with which he has con- 
sented to allow the fine head of Mr. Huskisson, 
painted for him by Sir Thomas Lawrence, to, 
be engraved for this work.” 
It is dedicated to Mrs. Huskisson. To the 
faithfulness of the Memoir, consisting of 268 
pages, we. can bear testimony, having lately 
ad cecasion to go over the same inquiry, 
though-on a more confined scale. 
We think the following elucidation of the 
early portion of ‘his life, which has been so 
much commented upon, will be an acceptable 
extract. 
** Though, in common with many of the 
most virtuous and most eminent men of the 
day, he had hailed with transport the first 
rising ofthe day-star of liberty, and had opeuly 
proclaimed his zeal for the cause of reforma- 
tion, yet his generous. ardour for its ultimate 
success was speedily chilled; and he recoiled 
from the frightful excesses and utter profligacy 
of those who bad by this time assumed the 
direction of the revolution. ‘The scenes which 
crowded omé upon another, and marked each 
succeeding day with some fresh outrage against 
humanity some more flagrant violation 
of all laws, divine. and human—were such as 
to fill every virtuous breast with horror and 
alarm. Even the iron sceptre of royal despot- 
ism seemed to the. blood-dripping 
axe ‘of the frantic demagogues of Paris; and 
when the mild virtues of the reigning monarch, 
and the extensive reforms and ameliorations 
which had already relieved the people from 
their most vexatious burdens, and removed or 
alleviated the most of their grievances, 
were calmly weighed against the cruelties of 
tyrants of the clubs; not a few 
wisest of the earliest champions 
resolved to exert their 
to eae for the nation 
the benefits | won; but to arrest, if pos- 
as of the revolutionary 
to sweep away ail 
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involve the world in one wide chaos of anarchy 


feelings of Mr. Huskisson had been operated 
on this subject, when he resolved to accept the 
offer of Lord Gower, cannot be doubted ; that 
they were known to have experienced such an 
alteration may fairly be presumed, or that offer 
would scarcely have been made; and that the 
different society into which he was now thrown, 
and his initiation into a more extensive and 
confidential acquaintance with the science of 
politics, strengthened and confirmed his deter- 
mination to withdraw from any farther parti- 
cipation in the debates of clubs, and from all 
intimate communication with those who still 
pressed onwards their plans of revolutionary 
reform—is a supposition so reasonable, that it 
might be asserted as a fact, even if his own 
authority did not survive for stating such to 
have been the case. The following letter paints 
in strong terms the nature of his political feel- 
ings in 1792. 


this delay of the office, fresh obstacles would 


holds a plaee under him. 


hero, capable of great and astonishing resolu- 
tions, executed with that energy which strikes 


The publication of it can no longer offend the 
delicacy or wound the feelings of any person 
now living. On the evening of that dreadful 
day, when slaughter had stayed its weary arm, 
and it became possible for @ foreigner to ven- 





ture forth into the streets of Paris, Mr. Hus- 
and infidelity. That such a change in the/|kisson wandered out to view the field of conflict, 
and to endeavour to obtain some more accurate 
information of the transactions which had 
taken place in the last twenty-four hours. The 
residence of the English ambassador was then 
at the Hotel de Monaco, in the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain, where Mr. Huskisson inhabited 
a suite of rooms on one side of the gate, simi- 
lar to one on the other side, which had been 
the apartments of the Comte de Valentinois 
while the Princesse de Monaco lived there. 
When Mr. Huskisson returned to his apart- 
ments, he found that during his absence M. de 
Champcenetz, the then Governor of the Tuile- 
ries, had taken refuge there. 
this nobleman had, when the palace was as- 
saulted and carried by the infuriated mob, 
either been thrown or had jumped from one of 
the windows, and that he had fallen amongst 
some of the unfortunate Swiss, whose bodies 
' lay in heaps around the palace which they had 
“« Paris, June 29, 1792. {so gallantly attempted to defend. After re- 
“ My dear ——, when I wrote to our friend | maining in this perilous situation for some 
****. @ fortnight ago, I explained to him| hours, and happily eluding the murderous 
the principal reason of my delay in answering | search of the wretches who were busily engaged 
your kind letters. . I did not expect that, after|in giving the finishing stroke to any of the 
victims who still breathed, M. de Champcenetz 
be thrown in my way at the Bibliothéque du| had, as the darkness of the evening closed on 
Roi, as I was acquainted with the chef, le} this fatal day, contrived with much difficulty 
President d’Ormesson. Unfortunately, intes-|to make his way 
tine quarrels in the library, and an infamous} the British ambassador; where, by passing 
délation, have deprived him for these three| himself for an Englishman, he had obtained 
weeks of his own comforts, and of the power | access to the apartments of Mr. Huskisson, 
of being of service to his friends in his capacity | with whom he was slightly acquainted. Here 
of librarian. Descendant of an ancient family} Mr. Huskisson found him concealed. The 
illustrious in the parliamentary annals of| situation was one of the utmost delicacy, and 
Franee, he is, as you may imagine, a great}one of the greatest em 
aristocrat. His love of curious old writings,| Champcenetz threw himself upon his honour, 
joined to his principles, made him wish to pre-| and appealed to his generosity and humanity 
serve several jold titles, gen ies, &c. depo-| to protect him against the assassins. To drive 
sited in the library; all of which the Assembly | him from his refuge was virtually to become 
has ordered to be committed, to the flames, | his murderer, and to.deliver him up to a fate 
His conduct on this occasion was traduced to} even more cruel than that from which he had 
the Assembly by the demagogue Carra, who| escaped. To allow him to remain was to incur 
aving absented | the deepest responsibility, to run the risk of 
himself from Paris, I thought more proper to | compromising the ambassador, and consequently 
wait his return than to make any inquiries|to hazard the danger of provoking a war be- 
among his enemies; and as he will be back to. | tween France and England. 
morrow, I shall be able to inform exactly, | rative to keep the knowledge that a person so 
by the next courier, whether the Bibliothéque | closely attached to the royal 
contains any thing curious relative to Milton. | shelter in the hotel of the embassy from reach- 
I suppose you will have seen in all the English | ing Lord Gower, as it was to prevent the cir- 
- papers an account of the shameful and odious |cumstance from being discovered by the blood. 
conduct of the people of this place on the 20th | thirsty populace. 
instant. The miraculous preservation of the |kisson at last bethought himself of placing his 
‘king amidst so many dangers, his admirable} unfortunate guest under the protection of a 
presence of mind du this long and painful | laundress, on whose fidelity he knew he could 
scene, have gained him many friends among] confide. He contrived to have him secretly 
the better order of le, and seem to have| conveyed to her dwelling, furnished him with 
added much to the affection of the army. His {money and whatever else he required, and at 
friends only wish that his courage was of aj the expiration of a week of mutual alarm and 
more active nature. In his conduct he seems | anxiety, had the happiness of ascertaining that 
to be supported by the spirit of a martyr, the | he had quitted Paris in safety. This nobleman 
tranquillity of a good conscience, the resigna-| died a few years ago, having been restored to 
tion of a Christian ; but nothing hitherto shews | the government of the Tuileries by Louis the 
the enterprising courage ‘and intrepidity of a} Eighteenth.” 
The following is a curious personal history :— 
‘“¢ There are some persons who are recorded 
his enemies with terror, and ensures success to | never to have gone into action without being 
his cause. Believe me, &c. &c. W. H.” | wounded. Mr. Huskisson seems to have la- 
“ To pursue the fearful march of the French | boured under a similar fatality in regard to 
Revolution is no part of this work; but one| accidents, from his earliest infancy to that 
anecdote connected with the events of the fatal | fatal one which closed his career. As a child, 
10th of August, may well find admittance here. | he fractured his arm ;—a few days before his 
marriage his horse fell with him, and he was 
severely hurt ;—soon after, he was knocked 
down by the pole of a carriage, just at 
the entrance to the Horse Guards ;—in the 


unperceived to the hotel of 


It was as impe- 


family had taken 


In this dilemma, Mr. Hus- 


the Duke of Athol’s, he missed his distance 
in attempting to leap the moat, and gave him. 
self a most violent sprain of the ankle, accompa. 
nied with a considerable laceration of some 
of the tendons and ligaments of his foot; 
and it was many weeks before he recovered 
sufficiently to leave Scotland: — indeed, the 
effects of this accident were visible in his 
gait during the remainder of his life. He 
afterwards fractured his arm by a fall from his 
horse at Petworth; and again, in 1817, by his 
carriage being overturned. On this occasion 
none of his surgeons could discover the precise 
nature of the mischief; but Sir Astley Cooper 
was of opinion that the bone was split from the 
fracture up to the joint. The recovery was 
slow, and his sufferings very severe—as all 
kinds of experiments were employed to prevent 
the joint from stiffening. In spite of every 
exertion, he never recovered the full use of his 
arm; and a visible alteration in the spirit and 
elasticity of his carriage resulted from the in- 
jury. He was constantly encountering acci- 
dents of minor importance ; and the frequency 
of them, joined to a frame enfeebled from the 
severe illnesses under which he suffered during 
his latter years, had given rise to a certain 
hesitation in his movements, wherever any 
crowd or obstacle impeded him, which may, 
perhaps, in some degree have led to that last 
misfortune, which to his friends and to the 
country may well be termed irreparable.” 

At page 65 of the Memoir there is a state- 
ment relative to the friendship between Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Huskisson, of the tone of 
which we cannot approve. 

“ In the summer of 1814 (says the writer) 
Mr. Canning accepted the embassy to Lisbon. 
It has been lately stated, in a work of great 
authority, that he did so reluctantly, and that 
he was only ‘ induced to do so, because the 
government had made it the condition of en- 
rolling in its ranks those of his personal friends, 
who had attached themselves to his political 
fortunes.’ Who the friends were for whom 
Mr. Canning sacrificed himself on this occa- 
sion, it is not pretended to guess. But as Mr. 
Huskisson, it is believed, was the only one of 
those friends who was appointed to the chief 
direction of a department, an inference might 
be drawn, that it was for his advancement 
principally, that Mr. Canning took upon him- 
self the unpopularity which was attached to 
the Lisbon embassy. This inference is dis- 
tinctly repelled on the part of Mr. Huskisson’s 
friends. If any faith is to be placed in the 
anecdotes of the times, it would be contradicted 
by what was then currently reported, and often 
alluded to even in parliament; namely, that 
Mr. Canning had, not long before his appoint- 
ment, released his adherents from ali political 
allegiance, and, as Mr. Whitbread sarcastically 
expressed it, told them ‘ to shift for them- 
selves.’ But, without attaching any import- 
ance to what was possibly merely an idle re- 
port, it must appear rather incredible, that no 
expedient could have been devised by which 
the services of Mr. Huskisson could be made 
palatable to the government, short of endanger- 
ing Mr. Canning’s public reputation ; or that 
government should have been, all of a sudden, 
so blind to the value of the former, as to have 
made his admission to office contingent upon 
the appointment of the latter to a post, the 
acceptance of which he was well aware would 
enable his enemies ‘ to misrepresent and ca- 
lumniate’ him. On the contrary, it is only 
due to the memory of Mr. Huskisson to say, 
that, however closely united to Mr. Canning 10 
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fair and indisputable right to be considered as 
the worker-out of his own greatness. His 
connexion with Mr. Canning may have re- 
tarded —it certainly did not hasten — his rise 
to the highest offices of the state.” 

We doubt this inference entirely ; and we 
will venture to say, positively, and of our own 
knowledge at the time, that Mr. Canning 
would not accept the embassy to Lisbon until 
the accession of his friends, and particularly of 
Mr. Huskisson, to office, was made a distinct 
part of the treaty. The friendship between 
these great men—a pure, lasting, and disinte- 
rested one—was of essential advantage to both : 
amore honourable attachment never adorned 
political life ; and we should be sorry to record 
that so noble an example was clogged by the 
belief that it was of disservice to either. 

We do not enter into the grand question of 
free trade. Upon that portion of it which 
relates to America, we quote an amusing 
morceau. 

“ The following dialogue, in his own hand- 
writing, and bearing various marks of correc- 
tion in the same, has been found among Mr. 
Huskisson’s MS. papers ; and as there is every 
reason to believe it to have been his own com- 
position, it is inserted as a specimen of that 
easy playfulness which has been mentioned as 
one of the charms of his private society. 

“« Fraternal Dialogue between John Bull and 
his brother Jonathan. (Date, July 1825.)— 
Jonathan. You are a very good and constant 
customer, John, at my shop, for flour, hoops, 
staves, and many other articles of my trade ; 


you are good pay, and I am always glad to deal 
with you. John. I believe all you say—I wish to 
continue a good customer ; but I must say your 
mode of dealing with me is ratherhard. Every 
time I travel to, or send to your shop (Sunday 
or not), Iam obliged to pay double toll at the 


turnpike-gate, which is.close before it. Jon. 
You need not take that trouble. I prefer 
sending my goods to my customers by my own 
porters; and as they are always ready and 
punctual in delivering the packages, I do not 
see why you should complain. John. I com- 
plain because my own cart and horses have 
nothing to do, and my people are upon the 
poor-rate, whilst I am paying you for porterage. 
I will not go on in this way. Jon. Well! we 
will consider of it next Christmas, when the 
partners in our firm meet to talk over the con- 
cern. (John remains patient for another year ; 
when, finding the Sunday toll still continued, 
he asks what brother Jonathan and his firm 
have decided. July 1826.) Jon. We have 
resolved to grant a new lease of the tolls, with- 
out making any alteration in the terms. John. 
You have !—then I withdraw my custom. Jon. 
The devil you do! | ( Aside.) We mistook him 
for a more patient ass than he proves to be. 
How shall we contrive to bring him back to 
our shop ?” 
_ We will contrast the playful with the affect- 
ing. ‘ The following extract is taken from a 
MS. book, found after his death in a private 
box. * Whatever pains I have taken for the 
improvement and simplification of the laws 
which regulate our commerce and industry, I 
have taken it all for the sake of the public in- 
terest. So far from serving any interest of my 
own, I have gained the ill-will and enmity of 
many—partly secret, partly declared ; painful 
lice but not useless, perhaps, to the 
r ry.’ ” 

With this we conclude. The publication 
needs no recommendation from us: it must be 
found in every good library. 





Waverley Novels, Vol.XXVI. The Fortunes 
of Nigel. Vol. I. Edinburgh, 1831, Cadell ; 
Whittaker and Co. London. 


One of Sir Walter’s peculiarly neat prefaces 
ushers in the present volume: we prefer, how- 
ever, quoting from the notes, as containing 
more of novelty. 

“ George Heriot.—This excellent person was 
but little known by his actions when alive; 
but we may well use, in this particular, the 
striking phrase of Scripture, ‘ that being dead, 
he yet speaketh.’ We have already mentioned, 
in the Introduction, the. splendid charity of 
which he was the founder; the few notices of 
his personal history are slight and meagre. 
George Heriot was born at Trabroun, in the 
parish of Gladsmuir ; he was the eldest son of 
a goldsmith in Edinburgh, descended from a 
family of some consequence in East Lothian. 
His father enjoyed the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens, and was their representative in par- 
liament. He was, besides, one of the deputies 
sent by the inhabitants of the city to propitiate 
the king, when he had left Edinburgh ab- 
ruptly, after the riot of 17th December, 1596. 
George Heriot, the son, pursued his father’s 
occupation of a goldsmith, then peculiarly lu- 
crative, and much connected with that of a 
money-broker. He enjoyed the favour and 
protection of James, and of his consort, Anne 
of Denmark. He married, for his first wife, 
a maiden of his own rank, named Christian 
Marjoribanks, daughter of a respectable burgess. 
This was in 1586. He was afterwards named 
jeweller to the queen, whose account to him 
for a space of ten years amounted to nearly 
40,0007. George Heriot having lost his wife, 
connected himself with the distinguished house 
of Rosebery, by marrying a daughter of James 
Primrose, clerk to the privy council. Of this 
lady he was deprived by her dying in child- 
birth in 1612, before attaining her twenty-first 
year. After a life spent in honourable and 
successful industry, George Heriot died in 
London, to which city he had followed his 
royal master, on the 12th February, 1624, at 
the age of sixty-one years. His picture, (copied 
by Scougal from a lost original,) in which he is 
represented in the prime of life, is thus de- 
scribed: * Hisair hair, which overshades the 
thoughtful brow and calm calculating eye, 
with the cast of humour on the lower part of 
the countenance, are all indicative of the ge- 
nuine Scottish character, and well distinguish 
a person fitted to move steadily and wisely 
through the world, with a strength of resolu- 
tion to ensure success, and a disposition to 
enjoy it.’——Historical and Descriptive Account 
of Heriot’s Hospital, with a Memoir of the 
Founder, by Messrs. ‘James and John John- 
stone. Edinburgh, 1827.—I may add, as every 
thing concerning George. Heriot is interesting, 
that his second wife, Alison Primrose, was in- 
terred in St. Gregory’s church, from the re- 
gister of which parish the Rev. Mr. Barham, 
rector, has in the kindest manner sent me the 
following extract :—‘ Mrs. Alison, the wife of 
Mr. George Heriot, gentleman, 20th April, 
1612.’ St. Gregory’s, before the great fire of 
London which consumed the cathedral, formed 
one of the towers of old St. Paul’s, and occupied 
the space of ground now filled by Queen Anne’s 
statue. In the south aisle of the choir Mrs. 
Heriot. reposed under a handsome monument. 
* * * The loss of a young, beautiful, and 
amiable partner, at a period so interesting, was 
the probable reason of her husband devoting 
his fortune to a charitable institution.” 

“* Sir Mungo Malagrowther.—It. will per- 





ecognised by some of my countrymen, 
that the caustic Scottish knight, as described 
in the preceding chapter, borrowed some of his 
attributes from a most worthy and respectable 
baronet, who was to be met with in Edinburgh 
society about twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
It is not by any means to be inferred, that the 
living person resembled the imaginary one in 
the course of life ascribed to him, or in his 
personal attributes. But his fortune was little 
adequate to his rank and the antiquity of his 
family; and, to avenge himself of this dis. 
parity, the worthy baronet lost no opportunity 
of making the more avowed sons of fortune 
feel the edge of his satire. This he had the 
art of disguising under the personal infirmity 
of deafness, and usually introduced his most 
severe things by an affected mistake of what 
was said around him. For example, at a public 
meeting of a certain county, this worthy gen- 
tleman had chosen to display a laced coat, of 
such a pattern as had not been seen in society 
for the better part of a century. The young 
men who were present amused themselves with 
rallying him on his taste; when he suddenly 
singled out one of the party:—‘ Auld d’ye 
think my coat auld-fashioned ?—indeed it 
canna be new ; but it was the work of a braw 
tailor, and that was your grandfather, who was 
at the head of the trade in Edinburgh about 
the beginning of last century.” Upon another 
occasion, when this type of Sir Mungo Mala- 
growther happened to hear a nobleman, the 
high chief of one of those Border clans who 
were accused of paying very little attention in 
ancient times to the distinctions of meum and 
tuum, — addressing a gentleman of the same 
name, as if conjecturing thete should be some 
relationship between them, he volunteered to 
ascertain the nature of the connexion by say- 
ing, that the * chief’s ancestors had stolen the 
cows, and the other gentleman’s ancestors has 
killed-them ;' fame ascribing the origin of the 
latter family to a butcher. It may be well 
imagined, that among a people that have been 
always punctilious about genealogy, such a 
person, who had a general acquaintance with 
all the flaws and specks in the shields of the 
proud, the pretending, and the nowveauw riches, 
must have had the same scope for amusement 
as a monkey in a china shop.” 
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Dymock’s Ainsworth’s Dictionary.’ 18mo. circ. 
pp- 860. 7th edition. London, 1831, Tegg ; 
Glasgow, Griffin and Co.; Dublin; Cum- 
ming. 

Ir is a strange thing to sit down to review the 
classic labours of One, who in days of yore has 
cast his scanning eye over our tasks and ver- 
sions : the world, indeed, is turned topsy-turvy, 
when the pupil has to pass his opinion upon the 
performance of the master. 

Memories of boyhood! how crowded and 
thronged are thy images when such a task is 
given—how pleasant, how painful! Where 
now are all the seniors before whom the ordeal 
of examination wa’ undergone —that ordeal 
which the hope and confidence of mounting 
youth taught us to wish for, rather. than to 
fear? What has become of the many com- 
panions of our studies and sports, of our rival- 
ries and reconciliations, of our sudden quarrels 
and more steady friendships? How remain 
the haunts of those early days —by what foot- 
steps and with what feelings are they trodden ? 
The wood with its wild cherries—are the trees 
still there to tempt the adventurous climber ? 
The lovely and beloved river — do its swarming 
fins and crystal wave yet provoke the dexterous 
art which made the half-cholyday indeed a boon, 
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and refresh, with many a stolen bath, limbs hot 
from the bounding ball and play-ground? The 
ruins of ancient castle and gray abbey — afford 
they their dangerous and rugged paths for the 
bold boaster, who recked not “ how hard it 
was toclimb?” The mysterious cave—dares any 
one penetrate it, with halfpenny light, scientifi- 
cally warned of fire-chokes, but more afraid of 
toads and aspics (i. ¢. harmless lizards)? Who 
walks the fearful parapet of the bridge? who 
dives to the bottom of the engulfing eddy ? 
who lives in the moment and dream, if ever 
dream come, of futurity as of a vision of glori- 
ous enterprise and assured reward? Alas! 
nearly the entire generation of the elders has 
been gathered to the dust! The anxious and 
exulting parent knows anxiety and exultation 
no more—the former rests on the hearts of 
their progeny, who have grown into the toiling 
concerns of the world—there are few succes- 
sors to the latter. But it is not alone the more 
aged who have withered away. In the brief space 
—it is as an hour in retrospect—the vast majo- 
rity of the youthful, too, have ceased to be. 
Of that numerous school which our author 
taught—and he is still living, and full of active 
energy to measure the briefness of the span of 
time — of all that numerous school, not one in 
ten survive. The climes of the East and the 
West have claimed their victims; and some, 
gallantly fighting the battles of their country, 
have fallen by the sword: but the uncertain 
lot of humanity has been equally demonstrated 
at home and in peace; the churchyard tombs 
record the triumphs of death as widely o’er the 
quiet indweller of the farm and native town, as 
the distant announcement has told of the fate 
of the remote sojourner and those exposed to 
perils by sea and land. The sweep of change 
is over all; nor do even inanimate things con- 
tinue the same. The pastoral stream is defiled 
by the encroachments of trade; the axe has 
been laid to the root of the memorable tree ; 
and the seclusion of the wood is bared to 
the flaunting of improvements — nature has 
been altered by the “ march of mind,” till all 
her tranquillising and ennobling effects have 
been destroyed ; and what of man’s own works 
were dear from association and feeling, have 
perished beneath the beautifying hand of a 
more enlightened age. Oh, let us look forward 
— it is sad to look back. 

If from the sublime to the ridiculous is but 
a step, from the personal to the public is a 
chasm we find it very difficult to overleap. 
Into the former we have been betrayed by the 
circumstances of the case. Our old master, 
who first taught us to decline and conjugate, is 
before our literary tribunal. Well, it is with 
great gratification we can speak of his Abridg- 
ment of Ainsworth—that it is a very skilful, 
able, and useful production, and excellently 
adapted for the purposes of tuition. This, in- 
deed, we had aright to expect from his long 
experience and success in education upon an 
extended scale; and the words “ seventh edi- 
tion’’ on the title-page might have spared us 
the necessity of a particular tribute. All we 
shall add, therefore, is, that we heartily wish 
the editor health and a happy leisure to complete 
those other works for the benefit of the young, 
upon which we are informed he is engaged : 
he has already done enough to merit their last- 
ing gratitude; but for their sake he cannot do 
too much. 





An Outline of Semaiology; or, an Essay to- 
wards establishing a New Theory of Gram- 
mar, Logic, and Rhetoric. London, 1831. 


copy of this able and acute work, the nature 
of which we can best shew by a few extracts 
from its contents. 

*¢ Tu the last chapter of Locke's Essay on the 
Human Understanding,” says the author in 
his Introduction, ** there is a threefold divi- 
sion of knowledge into Qucixn, xeaxcixh, and 
onutiwrixn. If we might call the whole body of 
instruction which acquaints us with ca Qvoixa 
by the name Physicology, and that which teaches 
ra weaxtixe by the name Practicology,—all 
instruction for the use of rz eipara, or the 
signs of our knowledge, might be called Sema- 
tology.” ° 

The work is divided into three chapters: 
the first on Grammar, defined to be “ the right 
use of words with a view to their several func- 
tions and inflexions in forming them into sen- 
tences ;*’ the second on Logic, defined to be 
** the right use of words with a view to the 
investigation of truth ;” and the third on Rhe- 
toric, detined to be ** the right use of words 
with a view to inform, convince, or persuade.” 
Every chapter is divided into sections ; forming 
a closely-connected chain of reasoning, the ob- 
ject of which is thus briefly but explicitly de- 
scribed in the last section :— 

“ The theory which, in this treatise, we 
have endeavoured to establish, is this, —that 
we come at all our knowledge by the use of 
media, which media are, chiefly, words; and 
that, as the words procure the notions, the 
notions exist not antecedently to language : — 
that when, by these means, we have gained 
knowledge, and try, by similar means, to com- 
municate it to others, we do not, while the 
process is going on, represent our own thoughts, 
but we set their minds a thinking in a particu- 
lar train; that our own thought is represented 
by nothing short of the completely formed 
word, whose parts, if any or all of them are 
separately dwelt upon, are not parts of our 
thought, but signs-.of knowledge which we 
and our hearers possess in common, and which, 
by bringing their minds into a particular atti- 
tude, enables them to conceive our thought, 
when the whole word that expresses it, is 
formed :—that if, before this word is formed, 
there are parts by which something is commu- 
nicated not known before, yet, being communi- 
cated, it is still but a part of the means toward 
knowing something not yet communicated, and 
still, therefore, the principle holds good, that 
we are adding part to part of the whole word 
which is to express something not yet commu- 
nicated ; which word, even though it extend to 
an oration, a treatise, a poem, &c., is as com- 
pletely indivisible with respect to the meaning 
conveyed by it as a whole, as is a word which 
consists only of a single syllable, or a single 
sound. If this doctrine truly describes the 
nature of the connexion between thought and 
language, we claim for it the merit of a dis- 
covery, because the common theory, that is, 
the theory which men are presumed to act 
upon, and to which all preceptive works are 
adapted,—not the theory which, unawares, 
they really act upon, —exhibits that connexion 
in a very different light. And, as a discovery, 
we are the more disposed to urge attention to 
it, because our soundest metaphysicians have 
expressed themselves as if there was something 
to be discovered as regards the connexion we 
speak of, before a system of logic could be 
established on a just foundation. Locke says, 
that when he first began his discourse on the 
Understanding, and a good while after, he 
thought that no consideration of language was 
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age 
at all necessary to it. At the end of his second 
:, he discovers, however,. so close a con- 


nexion between words and knowledge, that he 
is obliged to alter his first plan; and having 
reached his goncluding chapter, he speaks as 
if he still felt that he had not yet ascertained 
the full extent to which language is an instru. 
ment of reason. Dugald Stewart, too, from 
whom, in the conclusion of our first chapter, 
we quoted a passage which entirely agrees, so 
far as it goes, with the views we have opened, 
has the following remark in his last work, the 
third volume of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind :—‘ If a system of rational logic should 
ever be executed by a competent hand, this’ 
(viz. language as an instrument of thought) 
* will form the most important chapter.’ Our 
doctrine is, that this will not merely form the 
most important chapter, but that it will be the 
only chapter strictly belonging to logic; and 
yet the theory we offer keeps clear of the 
extreme which betrayed Horne Tooke, who 
appears to consider reason as the result of 
language. We pretend, then, to have made 
the discovery which Locke felt to be necessary, 
and the nature of which Stewart more than 
conjectured; but ours is only ‘ an Outline ;’ 
and the system of rational logic which the 
Scotch metaphysician speaks of yet remains 
to be * executed by a competent hand :’—we 
pretend but to have ascertained for it the true 
foundation.” 
ain : 

“ The doctrine of the whole work may re- 
ceive some light from the following way of 
stating it:— Man, in common with other ani- 
mals, derives immediately from nature the 
power to express his immediate, or, as they 
are commonly called, his natural wants and 
feelings. But he also possesses the power of 
inventing or learning a language which nature 
does not teach ; and it is solely by the exertion 
of this power, which we call reason, that he 
raises himself above the level of other animals. 
By media such as artificial language consists of, 
and only by such media, he acquires the know- 
ledge which distinguishes him from other crea- 
tures; and each advance being but the step to 
another, he is a being indefinitely improvable. 
But if words are the means of knowledge, it is 
an error to describe or consider them in any 
other light; and we accordingly deem them 
not as, strictly speaking, the signs of thought, 
but as the means by which we think, and set 
others a-thinking. This principle being ad- 
mitted, renders unnecessary Locke’s doctrine 
of ideas; and Sematology stands opposed to, 
and takes the place of, what the French call 
Idealogy.” 

We have read the whole volume with much 
attention and pleasure. Whoever the author 
may be, he is a man of learning, and a deep 
thinker; and there is an occasional vein of 
pleasantry in his disquisitions, which, to those 
who consider the subject of them a dry one, 
will afford great relief and amusement. We 
presume the work will be published —it ought 
to be! 








Pompeiana. By Sir William Gell, F.R.S. 
F.S.A. Parts V. VI. VII. VIII. IX. X. 
London, 1830-31. Jennings and Chaplin. 

Tue fifth part of this learned and curious 

work consists of a continuation of the account 

of the thermz at Pompeii; from which we 
will extract two passages, relating to some of 
the detergent processes of the ancients. 

“ The ancients had an astonishing number 
of oils, soaps, and perfumes; and their wash- 
balls seem to have had the general name of 
smegmata, a word derived from the Greek. 





Among the oils are named the mendesium, 
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megalium, metopium, amaracinum, cyprinum, 
susinum, nardinum, spicatum, and jasmine ; 
and Heliogabalus never bathed without oil of 
saffron or crocum, which was thought most 
precious. We hear also of nitre and aphro- 
nitrum in the baths. To these were added all 
kinds of odoriferous powders, called diapas- 
mata. The cyprian was not only a perfume, 
but was supposed to put a stop to further per- 
spiration ; and its name has been retained to 
the present day. Persons of lower condition 
sometimes used, instead of soap, meal of lupins, 
called lomentum, which, with common meal, 
is yet used in the north of England; while 
the rich carried their own most precious un- 
guents to the therme in phials of alabaster, 
gold, and glass, which were of such common 
use, both in ordinary life and at funerals, that 
they have very frequently been found in mo- 
dern times, when they acquired the name of 
lachrymatories, from a mistaken notion con- 
cerning their original destination. ee 
“It was the custom to perspire first, and, 
after the operation of the strigil, to resort to 
the warm-water bath. The strigil is well 
known to have been a sort of concave and 
sickle-shaped scraper, made of bone, iron, 
copper, or silver, for cleansing the skin from 
the copious perspiration caused by the laco- 
nicum. It was by no means a very agreeable 
operation ; and Suetonius says Augustus was 
a sufferer by its having been too roughly used. 
Its place is now supplied in a Turkish bath by 
asort of bag or glove of camel’s hair, which, 
without pain, peels off the perspiration in large 
flakes, and leaves the skin in a most wonder- 
fully luxurious state of softness and polish. 
Persons of quality carried with them their own 
apparatus ; whence Persius, in Sat. V., says 
«I, puer, et strigiles Crispini ad balnea defer.’ 
After the warm water, a cooler stream was 
probably poured on the head from the labrum, 
and this was the preparation for encountering 
the lower temperature of the tepidarium, 
whence, after the use of unguents, it was 
thought safe to enter the frigidarium, and 
thence to pass into the open air. The therme 
must have been of great advantage to the prac- 
tice of medicine. Alexander the Great is said 
to have slept in the bath during a fever ; and 
certainly, where perspiration was the object, 
such a plan could scarcely fail. They practised 
cupping, and bleeding with leeches also, in the 
laconicum. The physicians of antiquity have 
written much on the subject of therme and 
their effects, without always rendering the 
subject very intelligible. Galen, book x., says 
a bather should first go into the warm air, 
thence into the water or dovrgov, thence into 
the cold. After this he should enter the 
tepidarium or apodyterium, where the scraping 
off of the perspiration should be performed, 
and where Celsus says persons were anointed. 
This is not very comprehensible ; but Celsus, 
book i. cap. iv., seems to have given real inform- 
ation, and that which is applicable to the Pom- 
peian therme, when he tells us that people 
perspired a little in the tepidarium, thence 
entered the caldarium or laconicum, and re- 
tired in order through the hot, the tepid, and 
the cold apartments. Galen says, that he who 
neglects the cold chamber, or cold water, is in 
danger from open pores on passing into the 
open air. This may serve to shew that the 
tepidarium was not the last chamber recom- 
mended by him; and it is. not improbable that 
some, who were ordered by the physician to 
pass ‘from the laconicum to the caldarium, 
and thence to the apodyterium, from whence 
they are to use the solium frigidum,’ might, 
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in the baths of Pompeii, have plunged into the 
natatorium, as a termination of the process. 
Solium is defined to be either a vessel to wash 
in, or a hollow into which those who washed 
descended. In places not affording the con- 
venience for immersion in the solium frigidum, 
aspersions of cold water, like a shower-bath, 
are recommended ; and this is, in fact, resorted 
to in the Turkish baths, where the natatorium 
does not commonly exist. It is observable, that 
those who bathe, or rather perspire, in the 
Turkish hamam, very rarely, if ever, take cold 
on returning to the open air. A disease de- 
pending on impeded perspiration could indeed 
scarcely exist where every thing like perspira- 
tion had been previously so carefully removed.” 

The greater portion of the Sixth Part of Pom- 


peiana is occupied with a description of what is | 


called “ The House of the Tragic Poet,’ dis- 
covered at the close of the year 1824. “ Of 
all the habitations of private individuals yet 
discovered at Pompeii,” says Sir W. Gell, 
“the house to which the name of the tragic 
poet has heen given, has excited the most lively 
interest in the public mind; and this, not so 
much from its magnitude, which would scarcely 
place it among the houses of the richer citizens, 
but on account of the paintings and mosaic with 
which it was decorated.” 

Without the engraved plan, the distribution 
of the apartments in this ancient edifice would 
not be intelligible. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to extracting a few passages descrip- 
tive of the embellishments. 

“ On entering, the first object is a black dog 
spotted with white, represented on the pave- 
ment in mosaic, collared and chained, and in 
the attitude of barking. The collar is of red 
leather. Below the animal is inscribed, in very 
legible charactefs, CAVE CANEM, a sentence 
probably not uncommonly placed at the en- 
trances of Roman houses, as we learn from a 
passage of Petronius Arbiter :—‘ Canis ingens 
catena vinctus, non longé ab ostiarii cella in 
pariete erat pictus, superque quadrata littera 
scriptum CAVE, CAVE CANEM.” * * = * 
On quitting the vestibule, yet remain the legs 
and part of the body of a beautiful Venus 
painted in tempra, or distemper, upon the wall. 
The colouring is quite that of Titian, and the 
attitude not unlike that of the Venus de’ Me- 
dici. One hand is held up over the head, and 
supports a light undulating, blue drapery. On 
the ground is a dove and the myrtle branch, 
the emblems of the goddess. More of this ex- 
quisite painting might, possibly, have been pre- 
served by greater care in excavating, though 
the plaster, in many parts, adhered but slightly 
to the wall.” 

Of another picture, representing Achilles 
restoring Briseis to the heralds who were to 
conduct her to her father, Sir W. Gell says: 

** This is, perhaps, the most beautiful speci- 
men of ancient painting which has been pre- 
served to our times ; and it has been the means 
of awakening the attention of artists and of the 
public to the hitherto depreciated merit of the 
masters of antiquity. The size of this painting 
is four feet wide by four feet two inches high. 
The scene seems to take place in the tent of 
Achilles, who sits in the centre. Patroclus, 
with his back toward the spectator, and with a 
skin of deeper red, leads in, from the right, 
the lovely Briseis, arrayed in along and floating 
veil of apple-green. Her face is beautiful; and, 
not to dwell on the archness of her eye, it is 
evident that the voluptuous pouting of her ruby 
lip was imagined by the painter as one of her 
most bewitching attitudes. Achilles presents 
the fair one to the heralds on the left; and his 
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attitude, his manly beauty, and the magnifi- 
cent expression of his countenance, are inimit- 
able. The tent seems to be divided by a dra- 
pery about breast-high, and of a sort of dark. 
bluish green, like the tent itself. Behind this 
stand several warriors, the golden shield of one 
of whom, whether intentionally or not on the 
part of the painter, forms a species of glory 
round the head of the principal hero. It is, 
probably, the copy of one of the most celebrated 
pictures of antiquity. When first discovered, 
the colours were fresh, and the flesh, particu. 
larly, had the transparency of Titian. It suf- 
fered much, and unavoidably, during the exca- 
vation, and something from the means taken 
to preserve it, when a committee of persons 
qualified to judge had decided that the wall on 
which it was painted was not in a state to ad- 
mit of its removal with safety. At length, 
after an exposure of more than two years, it was 
thought better to attempt to transport it to the 
studii at Naples, than to suffer it entirely to 
disappear from the wall. It was, accordingly, 
removed with success, in the summer of the 
year 1826, and it is hoped that some remains 
of it may exist for posterity.” 

A companion-picture, representing the actual 
restoration of Briseis, is in such a state of de- 
cay that no opinion can be formed with respect 
to its merits. Of another less deteriorated 
composition, Sir William observes :— 

** Some have considered this painting as re- 
presenting the moment when Thetis complains 
to Jupiter of the injustice done to Achilles ; 
and this seems the most rational idea, and one 
with which her countenance, and every other 
circumstance, correspond ; but others, again, 
have imagined that they discovered in the pic- 
ture the, marriage. of Peleus and Thetis, and 
perceived, in the expression of the Nereid, the 
reluctance with which she is reported to have 
consented to a mortal alliance. The heads and 
the drapery are fine; but the picture, altogether, 
is far inferior in beauty to that of Achilles. 
Fate had fixed that the son of Thetis should 
excel his father, in consequence of which the 
nymph was no longer sought in marriage by 
the gods, and was compelled to marry Peleus, 
as the first of mortals. The ring on her finger 
is remarkable, because rings were invented 
from a circumstance connected with Thetis. 
The tradition relates that Jupiter, wishing to 
release Prometheus, who was bound to a rock 
for a certain number of years, was prevented 
by his oath. Prometheus, however, having 
shewn how the difficulty with regard to the 
son of Thetis might be overcome, by her mar- 
riage with a mortal, had merited restoration to 
divine favour. This could only be done, con- 
sistently with the oath, by making a ring in 
which was set a piece of the rock of Caucasus, 
always to be worn by Prometheus, who thus 
remained, in a manner, perpetually chained to 
the rock. Opposite to the painting of Achilles 
is a sea-piece, which, though now almost unin- 
telligible, might, at first, be recognised as 
the flight of Daedalus, or rather the fall of 
Icarus. A winged sea-god, on a dolphin, seems 
to be assisting, with his trident, the unfortu- 
nate adventurer; and the execution of the 
piece, though less laboured than some of the 
other paintings, possesses a breadth which, 
probably, rendered it a beautiful picture when 
the colours were fresh and brilliant.” 

Among the engravings is a fac-simile of the 
head of Achilles in one of the above-mentioned 
pictures. We confess, however, that we do 
not participate in Sir William’s enthusiastic 
admiration of it. 

From the Seventh Part we select for quo- 
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tation the following description of a building 
known by the name of “ the House of the 
Fountain.” 

‘“* Adjoining the north wall of the fullonica 
is a house, not particular. from its dimensions, 
but adorned with a fountain of so remarkable 
a structure, that the habitation was distin- 
cog for some time by no other name. 

here is, however, the name of Holconius 
Priscus near the door, who was probably the 
protector of the proprietor. An angle, in size 
nearly equal to one quarter of the whole quad- 
rangle occupied by this house, has been cut off 
so as to form a small habitation, consisting 
only of two. little rooms, an entrance, and a 
peristyle of three columns on each side, and 
uniting, by means of a narrow door, with the 
fullonica. The columns are placed round a 
compluvium, at one extremity of which seem 
to have been more than the usual inventions 
for water-works ; and certain dwarf walls are 
observed, the uses of which are by no means 
apparent. The house of the fountain is ap- 
proached from the street of the Mercuries by 
a handsome and lofty door; and the atrium is 
not less than fifty feet in length, by forty 
broad. This atrium has its ala on each side, 
regularly disposed, with its tablinum in the 
centre; and, beyond it, a portico with a small 
court, the wall of which is painted to represent 
a garden. In the tablinum is a pretty paint- 
ing of goats. The whole ground-floor of the 
house consists of eleven rooms, without reckon- 
ing the alw, the atrium, or the portico; and 
it seems to have been the. property of a person 
of consideration. The ornaments, on the whole, 
do not differ much in style from those already 
mentioned. The inner portico has only three 
columns, and those of a degraded Corinthian ; 
nor are they at, equal distances from what 
may be termed their ante. The fountain also, 


though nearly in the middle of the garden, |: 


which is not rectangular, is neither placed 
opposite an intercolumniation, nor opposite the 
centre of the tablinum; so that it must have 
lost much of its effect. The colours and the 
plaster have long since fallen. There was a 
private entrance through the faux, and a back 
passage from the vieus of the tragic poet. 
Near the faux was also the staircase for ascend- 
ing to the upper floor. The fountain itself 
was, however, the great source of the modern 
celebrity of this habitation, presenting, in fact, 
several circumstances calculated to strike an 
observer. First, its form is precisely that 
which every citizen would erect as a fountain 
‘at the bottom of his garden, near the metro- 
polis, in our own times, and such as may be 
seen at the present day in the courts of most 
of the palaces in Rome and throughout Italy, 
and proving, that the worse the taste, the 
better chance it has of being handed down for 
imitation from generation to generation. Se- 
condly, the materials are of a singular descrip- 
tion, the whole being covered or incrusted 
with a sort of mosaic, consisting of vitrified 
tessere of different colours, but in which blue 
predominates. These are sometimes arranged 
in not. inelegant patterns; and the grand 
divisions, as well as the borders, are entirely 
formed by, and ornamented with, real sea- 
shells, neither calcined by the heat of the 
eruption, nor changed by the lapse of so many 
centuries. It has been said, that a boiler, or 
cauldron, in this house, was so contrived, that 
hot water could, if necessary, be conveyed to 
the cistern, or piscina, which advances in front 
of the fountain. We are exceedingly apt to 
accuse the ancients of ‘ignorance in natural 


tions of Pompeii almost every day contradict. 
Pliny states, that water in en pipes will 
rise to the height of the source whence it is 
derived ; and in the Sylve of Statius, it is 
clearly shewn that the Aqua Marcia passed the 
Anio in leaden pipes. But Vitruvius, lib. viii. 
c. 7, gives instructions for the conveyance of 
water in tubes; and Pliny, lib. xxxi. c. 6, 
mentions the custom as common in his time. 
The two fountains of Pompeii confirm the 
written testimony. Neither does it seem that 
the use of shells, in the decorations of a foun- 
tain, is first noticed in the excavations of 
Pompeii; for Cicero, in his Formian villa, 
appears to have employed them, A certain 
Philander, who wrote notes on Vitruvius, has 
this remarkable passage :—‘ Quod veteres ad- 
miscuerint incrustationibus, potissimim fon- 
tium fornicibus quod nostra etas imitatur. 
Quod genus -videtur in villa Ciceronis ad 
Formias interspersis purpuris, peloridibus, cw- 
terisque conchis.? The peloris was a species 
of shell-fish, about which the ancients them- 
selves seem in doubt, as ostrea and echinus are 
both given as synonymous interpretations.” 
Of tlie plates, the ‘* Mosaic Pavement,” and 
the fine outline of the picture of “ Achilles 
and Briseis,’’ are the most interesting. Some 
of the vignettes are also exceedingly beautiful. 
The greater portion of the last two Parts is 
occupied with a Description of the Plates ; and 
those Parts themselves contain several beautiful 
plates ; especially ‘* Achilles in Scyros,”” Mars 
and Venus,” and “ Perseus and Andromeda.” 
It gives us much gratification to learn that 
Sir William Gell has lately made some great 
discoveries of Etruscan antiquities, anterior to 
the Roman era ; and we hope that this taste- 
ful and indefatigable antiquary will soon be 
induced to communicate these discoveries to 
the public. 


Wheaton’s History of the Northmen. 
[Second notice. ] 

THE second extract which we make from this 
volume will form a suitable sequel to that with 
which we introduced it to our readers, and 
confirm, we trust, the favourable opinion of 
the author which both are so well calculated to 
inspire. As an historical episode, ‘also, it is 
possessed of much interest. 

** The fame of the exploits of Olaf Trygg- 
vason reached the ear of the tyrant of Norway, 
who heard with terror that there was a youth- 
ful hero, of the race of Harald Harfager, still 
surviving, who might challenge his claim to 
the Norwegian sceptre. Hakon sent one of 
his subtlest agents, Thorer Klacka, to Dublin, 
in Ireland, where Olaf had married a North- 
man princess of that country, to discover and 
circumvent him with artful wiles. Thorer, 
who had before visited Ireland, both as a mer- 
chant and a sea-rover, presented himself to 
Olaf as one of the victims of Hakon’s tyranny, 
and represented that his countrymen would 
receive, with open arms, the descendant of 
their ancient princes, as a deliverer from a 
yoke which had become insupportable. En- 
couraged by these solicitations, Olaf set sail 
for Norway, accompanied by his pretended 
friend Thorer. On their arrival in that country, 
they found that the greater part of the chief- 
tains and people had actually risen in arms 
against Hakon. Thorer was confounded at 
finding what he had deceitfully represented to 
Olaf, actually realised during his absence. He 
endeavoured in vain to find out Hakon, who 
had fled before the rising storm, and sought a 








———S 
had been one of his concubines, and who pro. 
vided him a hiding-place in a secret grotto, 
where he remained concealed from his enemies. 
In the mean time, Thorer returned to the 
ship, and advised Olaf to land, and take ad. 
vantage of the disposition of the people in his 
favour; intending, however, to lead him into 
an ambush, and thus consummate his treachery 
by ens the young prince. But Olaf anti- 
cipated the designs of Thorer, and caused him 
to be put to death before he could accomplish 
his intentions. There was now a general rising 
of the Norwegians against Hakon, who was 
assassinated by one of his. own slaves. The 
bloody head of his enemy was brought to Olaf, 
who commanded the slave to be instantly put 
to death. Both their heads were then fixed 
up at the place of execution for common male- 
factors, and exposed to the gaze of the multi- 
tude, who expressed their hate by covering 
them with a shower of stones. The people of 
Norway immediately elected Olaf to fill the 
vacant throne. He was recommended to their 
choice, not only by his birth, being a lineal 
descendant of Harald I., and what was scarcely 
of less importance with the Northern nations, 
by his manly beauty; but also by his heroic 
spirit, valour, and reputation for wisdom and 
knowledge acquired in foreign lands. The first 
measure undertaken by the young monarch, 
was the establishment of Christianity in Nor- 
way. With this view, he submitted his con- 
science to the guidance of one Sigurd, probably 
a recently converted heathen, who was wholly 
unscrupulous as to the means to be used for 
the accomplishment of this holy purpose. Olaf 
marched through the country, accompanied 
by his priests and his Berserker, proffering 
honours and rewards, to those who would sub- 
mit to the ceremony of Christian baptism, 
alarming the superstition of the vulgar with 
pretended visions and miracles, and menacing 
the contumacious with cruel and bloody ven- 
geance. In the southern part of Norway, the 
people were induced, by these means, to accept 
the new religion in their public national assem- 
bly of the <All-thing. But in the extreme 
North, the power of ancient prejudice obsti- 
nately resisted his persuasions. Several of the 
pagan chieftains were exiled, others were igno- 
miniously put to death, as a punishment for 
the crime of idolatry. The pagan temples and 
idols were every where destroyed by the furi- 
ous zeal of the king, who shewed as much 
courage in this crusade as he had ever mani- 
fested in any of the most romantic adventures 
of his eventful life. Having assembled the 
people in a provincial Thing at Frosta, he pro- 
posed to them the abolition of the ancient reli- 
gion. This proposal was received by them 
with indignation. They had recourse to arms, 
and threatened the life of Olaf if he should 
persevere in his intentions. But his presence 
of mind did not desert him ; and having secured 
the persons of some of the leading chieftains, 
he adjourned the assembly to the isle of Mere. 
Here was situate the famous —— of Thor, 
the tutelary deity of Norway. The pontiff- 
chieftain of this district engaged in a dispute 
with Olaf on the subject of religion, in which 
he took some liberties with the Christian name, 
which kindled the wrath of the king to that 
degree, that he darted his lance at the statue of 
Thor, which fell to. the ground, whilst his 
champions and Berserker immediately attacked 
the chieftain and put him to death. The 
people, struck with consternation at the over- 
throw of the idol, complied with the wishes of 
the king. In order to atone for the murder 





refuge in a distant part of the country, with a 





philosophy.—an imputation which the excava- 


woman of illustrious birth, named Thora, who 
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daughter Gudruna, but.separated from her the 
next day after their nuptials, because she had 
attempted to poniard him in the night! 
Under the impulse of this blind zeal, Olaf 
joined treachery to cruelty as one of the means 
of propagating the true faith. He invited a 
descendant of Harald Hairfager, named Eyvind 
Kelda, who was the chief of an association of 


magicians (perhaps adherents to the anti-Odin- | 


ian or Finnish religion), to a festival with his 


brethren ; and not being able to persuade these | 


obstinate pagans to abjure their odious prac- 
tices, caused the house in which they were 


assembled to be set on fire. All the guests 
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asking the consent of Svend, afforded a pretext |a solemn vow to become a Christian, if he 


for his hostility. To give effect to her machi-|should obtain the a a Einar, an expert 
1p, 


nations, Sigrid employed the agency of Sigvald 
Jarl, then chieftain of the piratical republic of 
Jomsborg. The subtle and intriguing Jarl 
formed a confederacy against the Norwegian 
monarch, in which he engaged the king of 
Sweden, together with Erik, son of Hakon 
Jarl. Sigvald went to the place where the 
Norwegian fleet lay in Venden, where he en- 
tered into an insidious negotiation with the 
unsuspecting Olaf, in order -to induce him to 
a setting sail on his return to Norway, 
until the three allied princes had combined 





were consumed except Eyvind, who, fortunate-| their fleets. In the mean time, the fear of the 
ly, made his escape, but was afterwards retaken | imposing force Olaf had brought with him, 
and exposed, bound on a low rock in the sea, to| constrained the prince of the Vends to conclude 
he drowned by high water. Other pagans were! an amicable arrangement of their controversy. 
tortured in the most cruel manner, and this) The kings of Denmark and Sweden had slonaly 
persecution produced the usual effects of con-| armed for the purpose of executing their hos- 
version compelled by force. Many of the pre-| tile designs against Olaf; and Erik Jarl, who 
tended converts relapsed into their idolatrous| had taken refuge in Sweden, availed himself of 
practices, and retired into the inaccessible fast-| this opportunity to attempt the recovery of his 
nesses of the stupendous ranges of the Nor-| patrimony in Norway. ‘The rumour of these 
wegian Alps, there to adore, in ‘ temples not | preparations reached the ear of Olaf in Venden, 
made with hands,’ the gods of their fathers.| but his suspicions were lulled to sleep by the 
Even to this day the remnants of the ancient | artful protestations of Sigvald Jarl, who repre- 
popular faith still linger in these Northern) sented that there was nothing to be appre- 
forests and glens, in a thousand forms of fan-| hended from that quarter, and even carried his 
tastic superstition, peopling the woods and falsehood and perfidy so far as to offer the aid 
waters, and even the subterraneous regions of , of his own valiant Jémsvikingar, in case of a 
the earth, with good and evil genii, fairies|sudden attack. Olaf at length resolved to 
and elves, mountain-demons, river-demons, | return with his fleet to Norway; and the trea- 
forest-demons, and mine-demons. The fame) cherous Jarl, who had undertaken to lead the 
of Olaf was now spread far and wide in all the| van, and to pilot the king through the pas- 
countries of the North, and when he demanded | sages between the small islands which lay along 
the hand of Sigrid the Proud, a Swedish | the coast, conducted him into the midst of the 
princess, who had rejected with disdain many|enemy. Olaf had no sooner reached the isle 
a suitor of kingly birth, his overtures were) of Swoldur, near the present city of Stralsund, 
favourably received. A treaty ef marriage was than he deseried the enemy’s vessels, which 
about to be concluded between them, when it| were at first concealed by the islands. The 
was broken off upon ‘thé’ point of religion, the foremost division of the king’s fleet, which 
king insisting that Sigrid should renounce the formed the greater part of his effective force, 
errors of paganism. The haughty princess re-| had already reached the main sea, perhaps 
jected this proposal with disdain. ‘I will not through other passages, none of the vessels at 
forsake the old worship of my fathers for any least observing any danger or enemy. The 
new faith; but that does not hinder you from friends of Olaf advised him to hasten to reach 
believing in such gods as you think fit.’ To his main fleet; but he indignantly rejected their 
which Olaf answered, in most uncourteous | counsel, declaring that he had never yet turned 
terms, that he would ‘ not consent to live with his back upon an enemy, and should scorn to 
an old heathen hag,’ and being greatly in-| save his life by flight. The king took his 
censed, struck his proud mistress with his stand upon the lofty stern of his gallant ship, 
glove. The insulted princess broke off this| called the Long-Serpent, the largest and finest 
strange courtship, and predicted to Olaf that | vessel which had ever been seen in the North, 
this outrage should cost him his throne and from which he could observe and direct every 
his life. This prediction was soon fulfilled. movement of the fight. As he descried the 
Sigrid became the wife of the Danish king | different divisions of the enemy’s fleet, he 
Svend. This prince had a sister named Thyra, | called out to his companions with a loud and 
who was espoused to the same Vendish prince | animated voice: ‘ These Danes have never yet 


whose daughter Olaf had formerly married. 
Thyra became dissatisfied with her husband, 
and not daring to return to Denmark, sought 
a refuge in Norway. Here the rejected suitor 
of Sigurd immediately married her without the 
consent of her brother, the king of Denmark, 
and in violation of the most sacred precepts of 
that religion he was so anxious to impose on 
others with fire and sword. Sigrid painted his 
conduct in the blackest colours to her husband, 
the Danish monarch. Some jealousy already 
existed between the two kings, and Svend lent 
a willing ear to the suggestions of his revenge- 
ful queen. King Olaf undertook an expedition 
to Venden (Pomerania), in order to reclaim 
the dowry and other property of his queen, left 
by her when she fled from that country. ‘This 
expedition, which must necessarily pass through 
the seas over which the kings of Denmark 
claimed, even at that early day, a territorial 





jurisdiction, having been undertaken without 





vanquished us, nor will they this day have| 
cause to boast their prowess. As for the! 
Swedes, better for them would it have been to 
have staid at home, devouring the mangled 
carcasses of their bloody heathen sacrifices, than 
to come here to hack their swords against our 
invincible Serpent. But farther off, I see the 
ships of Erik Jarl: it is they alone who are to 
be dreaded, for they, as well as ourselves, are 
Norwegians!’ The contest was too unequal 
to be long maintained by Olaf, whose ship was 
soon surrounded by the overwhelming force of 
the enemy, who attempted to take it by board- 
ing. But Erik Jarl, finding that his boarders 
could not reach the deck of the huge Serpent, 
which lay like a castle upon the water, went 
on shore and cut down tall trees, which he 
placed with one end in his own vessel, and the 
other on board of Olat’s Serpent, which thus 
sunk down on its side, and was taken by 


archer on board Olaf’s twice aimed his 
well-directed arrows at Erik, and had put a 
third arrow to his bow, which probably would 
have proved fatal, and turned the fortune of 
the day, when the string was struck by a broad- 
pointed missile, and broke with a loud noise. 
* What brake?’ said Olaf, who heard the 
sound. ‘ Norway from thy hands,’ exclaimed 
Einar. King Olaf was angered, and replied, 
* That must God decide, not thy bow!’ But 
the edds was too fearful; and Olaf being him- 
self wounded, and the greater part of his cham- 
pions slain, threw himself into the sea, and 
perished with the remainder of his faithful 
friends. Thus fell Olaf Tryggvason, accord- 
ing to Snorre the most distinguished prince of 
his times, in all those qualities which attracted 
the esteem and admiration of men in that age 
of the world. His bodily strength exceeded 
that of most men of his time, and he was emi- 
nently skilled in all manly arts and exercises— 
swimming, rowing, hunting, and the use of 
arms. His natural temper was mild and gentle, 
courteous, cheerful, and inclined to the indul- 
gence of social pleasures. His taste in dress 
and living was showy and magnificent. His 
eloquence in discourse, and exceeding valour, 
fortitude, and skill in war, especially in naval 
enterprises, eclipsed the fame of the most illus. 
trious heroes of the ancient North. His kind- 
ness and generosity to his friends was only 
equalled by his fierce cruelty to his enemies, 
and especially those who were at the same time 
enemies to the Christian faith—persecuting 
them with fire and sword, mutilating them 
with cruel tortures, and casting their mangled 
limbs to the ravenous beasts of prey. Hence 
he was as much hated and dreaded by his foes, 
as beloved and esteemed by his friends; and 
the success of his designs was proportioned to 
the active zeal with which the latter lent their 
co-operation, whilst the former were intimi- 
dated by fear from making any effectual resist- 
ance to his will. Olaf’s taste for the liberal 
and useful arts had been improved by his 
widely extended travels, both in the East and 
the West. He admired and liberally rewarded 
the poetry of the Skalds, although its connexion 
with the ancient faith would seem naturally 
adapted to excite his prejudices against this 
favourite national art. Olaf greatly encou- 
raged ship-building; and the advantages of 
commerce and civilisation, which he had seen 
strikingly exemplified in the countries of the 
East, which he had visited during his youth, 
induced him to become the founder of a city, 
at the mouth of the river Nid, called, from its 
position, Nidarés, which might serve as a com- 
mercial staple and granary for that part of 
Norway, so often exposed to the scourge of 
famine. The city thus founded by him was 
afterwards called Drontheim, from the name 
of the province of which it is still the capital. 
The romantic incidents in the eventful life of 
this monarch gave rise to a tradition long che- 
rished by his countrymen, similar to the famous 
Portuguese legend of Don Sebastian. Like the 
kingly hero of Portugal, Olaf is said to have 
disappeared in the midst of a battle, and never 
returned to his own country. But, according 
to the legend recorded by his biographers, 
Gunnlaug and Oddur, the king saved his life 
by swimming, proceeded in the disguise of a 
palmer to Rome and the Holy Land, and after- 
wards became an anchorite in Syria, where he 
was still living in the reign of Magnus the 
Good, his fourth successor in the throne of 





boarding. Erik Jarl, at the same time, made 


Norway.” 
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We need hardly add our hearty recommen- 
dation of Mr. Wheaton’s production. 








Pearce’s Abyssinian Travels. 
{Second Notice.) ; 
From funerals, with which our limits obliged 
us to break Off in our review of this work last 
Saturday, wé pass to christenings and mar- 
riages, both of'whivh ceremonies, in Abyssinia, 
possess curious ‘features. 

“ Their manner of christening is somewhat 
singular. “A man does not stand godfather for 
a girl, nor a Woman for'a boy; and the parents 
always look out for a persen most able to make 
some present to their child. The parent or 
priest gives it the name, the godfather or god. 
mother holding it in a piece of cloth, which 
they destine as a present to their god-son or 
god-daughter. Some, who can afford it, will 
present the child'to the priest, to be baptised, 
in @ very valuable ‘piece of cluth. During the 
first part of the ceremony, the godfather or 
godmother holds the child, and promises to do 
his or her best for it. During the whole cere- 
mony, the priest swings to and fro'a brass vase 
suspended by four brass chains, with small 
bells attached to it, in which frankincense is 
kept burning, and the fumes of which are sent 
forth during the whole of the ceremony. Be- 
fore the priest places the child in the new cloth 
held by the godfather, he dips it in a large pan 
of water, and then takes a small wooden cross, 
and, beginning on the forehead, says, ‘I baptise 
thee in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost.’ After repeating this, he 
crossés every joint of the body, behind and 
before; he then takes a feather, dipped in a 
certain oil'which is obtained from Egypt, and 
is called meiron, repeating this formnla—‘ In 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, I anoint thee with the holy oil, as a 
token ‘that thou hast. entered into Christ’s 
flock.’ All this having been performed in the 
pera near the entrance-gate, the mother 
takes the child into the church, and there waits 
till the sacrament is administered to the people, 
as well as to the child; some ambasha, cakes of 
bread, and beer, are the usual’ acknowledge- 
ments made to the priests by the parents on 
these occasions, except in the case of people of 
quality, who in general invite all the priests of 
the church in w: their child is christened, 
and give them a hearty feast... I cannot help 
adverting to a practice: which is not unfre- 
quent, but which might appear fabulous to any 
one who had not witnessed it. hena woman} 
has had one, two, or more children, and they 
have all died, she will, in hopes of saving the 
life of another just born, cut off a piece from 
the tip of the left ear, rollit up in a piece of 
bread, and swallow it; and others. will keep 
one side only of the head shaved until the 
child is grown up. For some time I was at a 
loss to conjecture the reason why a number of 
grown people of my acquaintance had one ear 
cut; and, when told the truth, I could scarcely 
believe it, till I went into the house of a neigh- 
bour, though contrary to the custom, pur- 
posely to see the operation. An old woman 
cut off the tip of the ear and put it into.a bit of 
cold cooked victuals, called sherro, when the 
mother of the infant.opened her mouth to, re- 
ceive it, and swallowed it, pronouncing the 
words, * In the name’ of the Father, Son, and 

Holy Ghost.’ They have recourse te: many 
other superstitious and whimsical practices to 
prevent children from dying. . I shall give: an 
account of their marriages; but as the Amhara 


|to Tigré; “No marriages are 


may be considered as more particularly applying 
i performed in 
churches, or by the interference of a priest. A 
man may have as’ many wives as he chooses, if 
he does not‘think it pradent to be attached to 
one; which is'seldom the case. But when it 
does ‘happen ‘that a man and woman imagine 
‘can be content with each’ other, and live 
together a religious life, they agree in the pre- 
senee of & court of the elders of the town, or 
district, called shummergildas, to put whatever 
property they may have together, which pro- 
perty is: counted and considered as belonging to 
them both ; and the one cannot dispose of any 
part of it without’ the approbation of the other. 
They then swear, in the presence of the shum- 
mergildas, to be mutually faithful, and to take 
the holy sacrament together frequently on 
holydays ; after which they go to the church 
to make a confession, and the satrament is 
administered to them for the first time. This 
is the only marriage that is a little Christian. 
like. During the time they are living in this 
holy state they are called carrava, which is 
sacred people; but I have seldom known it to 
continue long without either the one or the 
other being suspected of adultery. The party 
accused of this act is taken before the shum- 
mergildas by whom they were joined, or, in 
ease of their absence, before a court of any 
other shummergildas iu the town; and, on the 
crime being proved by a certain number of 
witnesses, the shummergildas consult together 
and pass what sentence they think fit, accord. 
ing to the nature of the offence and the custom 
of the country, which makes a difference with 
regard tothe number of times he or she may 
have been caught in the fact. If after this 
they still:do not wish to be parted, which is 
often the case, the offender is sentenced to 
forfeit part of his or her share of the property 
joined together on their matriage,’ which is 
given to the offended party as rasa, which 
signifies a penalty, to be at his or her sole dis. 
posal. But, should the complainant insist upon 
being parted, whether it be the man or woman, 
the offender is sentenced to forfeit half of his 
or her original property. If they have children, 
they are divided according to the sentence of 
the shummergildas; when a boy and a girl, 
the father in general takes the boy, and the 
mother the girl. Atthe separation of man and 
wife, I once saw, to end the dispute about a 
little girl, the father and mother cast. lots 
which should have her: this is done in a very 
fair way ;.the shummergildas takes two sticks, 
one of them being longer than the other, that 
they may be identified ; then they are presented 
to the man and wife, and the shummergildas 
says to the man, * This belongs to you,’ and to 
the woman,‘ This belongs to you,’ after which 
a stranger is called in who never saw the 
sticks ; but knowing what they are presented 
to him for, it being a common custom to cast 
lots on several occasions, he-takes hold of them, 
and, putting them betweeen his hands, places 
them behind his head, when, rolling them round 
rapidly, he throws one down, saying, ‘ In the 
name of God, this is the owner ;° and each of 
the parents, knowing their own stick, thanks 
God, and takes away the child. In the above- 
mentioned marriages I have known instances 
of many being cheated by impostors. ‘There 
are a number of people in different parts of 
Abyssinia who get their living by moggot and 
sheffart, which signify ‘ lawyering and cheat- 
ing,’ though tuvverku is the common name 
given to.a lawyer, moggot being more applicable 
to. those who plead causes, who are connected 


business. One of these, knowing a woman to 
have a good property, feigns to fall in love with 
lier, and entices her into the snare.’ After he 
has succeeded in persuading the poor woman to 
be his wife, and they are: bound by an oath to 
receive the sacrament-together.and live as the 
select people of Christ, he in a very short time 
brings one of his acquaintances ‘to be a constant 
visitor, and a plan isarranged between them in 
what manner to! act ; for: instance, a day will 
be appointed for ;the:xuin) ef the -poor woman, 
when the acquaintance will be lying and play- 
ing on the saine sofa with the svoman,—such 
liberties beingicommon in Abyssinia, when the 
parties.are intimate friends and familiar in the 
family,--and:then the husband will come in 
suddenly, bringing several witnesses with him, 
whom-he has told previously that he has fre- 
quently caught a man with his wife. On their 
approach the friend jumps from the sofa and 
makes his escape, in order to confirm the fact ; 
and in this:way the poor woman is cheated. 
If she says any thing in her defence when be- 
fore the shummergildas, the witnesses against 
her, who suppose they are attesting the tru¢h, 
are too numerous, and she is accordingly con- 
demned. I have: known several instances of 
this kind; and, indeed, I once knew a woman 
to have been guilty of this shameful practice in 
several towns where she had lived. She was a 
native of ‘Gondar; who set. herself up for a 
tuvverku, or lawyer, by which profession she 
procured her maintenance as one of the higher 
class of people. She is: known in all the prin- 
cipal towns of Abyssinia ‘by:the name of Wol- 
letta.Gorgis Sheffart, or cheat. .-In all law- 
suits, either before the governor of a province 
or a court, of shummeérgildas, the plaintiff and 
the defendant stand up, with their cloth tied 
round their middle, leaving the upper part of 
the body naked, which«igcustomary even in 
the severest weather-' Fhe tuvverkus stand 
on each side of them, pleading in a loud tone 
of voice their several causes, during which 
time wagers of mules, cows, sheep,.or wakeahs 
of gold; &c,, are continually laid by the tuv- 
verkus that they will prove such and such 
charges which. may be denied by the plaintiff 
or defendant ; which wagers; when won, be- 
come the perquisites of the governor. They 
will also bind each. other over to forfeit a mule, 
or a wakeah of gold, not to speak till the other 
has finished his speech; but it often happens 
that the falsehoods which the one may be re- 
lating incense the other, who in general holds 
his mouth with his hand, to such a degree, that, 
forgetting he is bound by.a forfeit not to speak, 
he bursts out into a.rage, exclaiming, /ssert 
[a lie !]—when he is instantly taken up by the 
governor's servant, whose. office it is to look 
for such slips, and obliged to give bond on the 
spot for the forfeit-lost; or he has a chain put 
on. his. wrist, and. is chained to one of the 
governor's. servants, till he pays the sum for- 
feited; though it is.seldom that they cannot 
find some one standing or sitting by to be bond 
for them. These forfeits are also the governor’s 
perquisites. I have known a great man lose 
by one wager fifty white mules, which are the 
most esteemed, the wager having been made 
merely to shew his consequence.” 

‘‘ T shall. now give some account of the way 
in which the Abyssinians procure husbands for 
their daughters, and their mode ofsmarryimg- 
The. Ambara,.as well.as the Tigré; when they 
fancy their,,daughter old enough to take a 
husband,—which isin general, especially among 
the Amhara, incredibly young,*—plait her 
~® « Lave known many middle-aged men take children 








and Tigré differ in some points, my narration 





often. with men. who make such marriages a 





from eight to twelve years of age to their wives; and they 
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hair very’neat, and blacken her eyes with a 
mineral called cohot, which they obtain from 
the caravans from Egypt. They also dye her 
hands with a reot socella, resembling our 
sweet potato, of a dark redcolour. She is then 
placed constantly at the door in dry weather, 
either spinning or clearing corn, so that every 
one who passes ‘may behold her ; and she is 
taught by the mother-to turn up the whites of 
her eyes*(which are in general very large) 
when young men ‘or'strangers pass, and put 
on a smiling look, between modesty and bravery, 
when answering their questions. If any man 
take-a liking to.a girl in this situation, Jet him 
be young or old, he either goes or sends to the 
mother, or atty relation she may have, and asks 
for her; and, to satisfy himself respecting cer- 
tain points, he himself sends a female acquaint- 
ance to inspect her. The mother then de- 
mands her dowry, which is a dress, consisting 
of a cotton shirt and a piece of cloth, which, if 
he chooses to be extravagant, will cost to the 
amount of four and a half or five dollars for 
six months, she on her part engaging to do the 
labouring work in the house ; but she is allowed 
a servant for fetching wood and water, and 
other out-door duties. Ifthe man has reason 
to feel satisfied with the girl, he sends a piece 
of white cloth, dipped in the blood of a fowl, to 
her friends; but if not, he returns her, and 
takes back the cloths he gave. The first 
three days the girl is obliged to drink a gravy 
made from a fowl, very hotly seasoned with 
pepper and onions, from: an erroneous notion 
that it may effect the purpose intended ; but 
as I have no skill in such matters, I shall say 
no more about it... The ‘husband can turn her 
away when he chooses 3’ and she may quit him 
at the expiration of the time first settled, if 
they cannot agree.’ Those of a higher rank, 
such as chiefs of districts, farmers, or trades- 
men, in general look: ott for some person’s son 
of the same: station as themselves; and the 
marriage is agreed on in the presence of the 
shummergildas, the father and mother of each 
giving a dowry. Only half the quantity of 
the girl’s dowry is given to the son, though in 
Amhara both are equal. If it be a chief’s son 
or daughter, the parents give a certain number 
ofmatchlocks, swords, cattle, cloths, hard money, 
and salt, the common currency of the country. 
The marriage is celebrated in great style. A 
large square dass is built with the branches 
and boughs of trees; and on the day appointed, 
all the relations and friends of the parties as- 
semble, except the father or nearest relation of 
the man, who, after sending the son’s portion 
to the shummergildas, prepares to receive the 
married couple at his own house. Several cows 
are in general killed, and in the dass a table or 
Platform is spread out from one end to the 
other, covered with bread, maize, and sowa, 
called by the Amhara tsug and taller, so that 
all who attend may drink till they become in- 
toxicated. When all is ready, the man, who 
18 to take the woman away as his wife, comes 
ridig on horseback, with: several attendants, 
into the dass, dismounts, and, with spear and 
shield in hand, shews himself off to the best 
advantage ; boasting of his former deeds, and 
of those he will still perform, é&c. &c., according 
to the custom of the country. His arkeys fol- 
low his example, in turn telling of their ex- 
Ploits. ‘hey then sit down; and the goods, 
cattle, and other articles, given on either side 
in dowry, are counted by the shummergildas, 
put together, and consigned to the arkeys, who 





have borne children at fourteen.” The editor adds:—* 1 
am informed by Mr. . ers 
becouse soeal by Mr. Coffin, that he has known many girls 


at eleven, or even ten years of age. 
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send them home to the husband’s) premises. 
The festival then begins, and the raw meat fs 
handed about, while it still reeks.and shivers 
under the large two-edged knife. with which. 
every man is furnished. The girl, whom, per- 
haps, the husband has never seen in his life, is 
seated on a couch, surrounded by: her female 
servants and her arkeys, who hold their cloths 
before her, to conceal her from his sight, .Be-, 
fore the festival arrives at its height, and when 
the parties are beginning to be intoxicated, the 
husband again jumps up, boasting as before, 
while his arkeys fly to the girl, take hold of her, 
drag her away, as if by force, and put her 
upon a mule, one of the arkeys jumping up 
behind her. The husband and his followers 
then mount their horses, and ride off together. 
The arkeys in Tigré (called musiers in Am- 
hara) are in general four or five in ber. 
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consequence the .tree is to be found in every 
garden — from. that. of the labourer to that of 
the landowner—from John o’-Groat’s house to 
the" Land's ‘End. “Of a” fruit" 80" tiniversally 
cultivated, there niay naturally be expected to 
be a great number of, varieties,,good, bad, and 
indifferent. , Every gardener |kyows, this to be 
case, and knows, at the. same time, the ex- 

me difficulty of procuring from the nurseries 
sorts containing the precise qualities, which he 
requires. for any particular. purpose... For .ex- 
ample, early sauce apples ; early dessert apples ; 
pie and tart apples for summer, .for,autumn, 
for winter, and for spring; apples that. will 
keep till apples come again ; apples for exposed, 
windy situations; apples, the trees bearing 
which assume. a timber-tree character ; apples, 
the trees bearing which assume, the character 
of bushes; aud.soon,. These are but.a few of 





The woman has only two arkeys, intimate ac- 
quaintances, whb have been entreated to take 
the office. They are sworn to be true to each 
other through life, and to protect each other’s 
wives and families ; and they afterwards live 
together as the dearest friends. They also go 
about the country to which they belong, to 
collect giftsin a pitiful manner (as I have often 
told them) for the new-married pair, each 
striving to outdo the other in collecting the 
most; and, to complete their share, they often 
steal sheep, goats, and even cows, and take the 
fowls from the poor by force. This wild career 
lasts about three weeks. After the husband 
has taken his wife a great distance from. the 
place whence he fetched her, if he cannot. pos- 
sibly reach his own district that day, he. will 
take up his lodgings, which his attendants soon 
find, in some village in the neighbourhood: 
Here, after.some refreshment, the man and 
wife retire to bed for the first time, an arkey 
of each party lying by them, to. give assistance 
in case of illness ar accident. If the husband: 
is satisfied with his bride, a fowl is imme- 
diately killed, and a white rag soaked in its 
blood, which, together with a fat goat and a 
hornful of white honey, is sent back to the 
father and mother by one of the man’s arkeys, 
who in general receives a present for his good 
tidings. But should he have reason to suspect 
her virtue, the husband takes a whip and 
makes her tell the name of her paramour, that 
he may take measures to prevent any commu- 
nication between them in future. He may, if 
he chooses, send her back immediately to her 
parents, and demand restitution of his dowry, 
though, for the sake of peace between his and 
her parents, he in general keeps her. In this 
case, however, instead’ of a fat goat and a 
hornful of honey, he sends back an old lean 
goat, with one ear cut off, and a horn half-full 
of bad honey. This very often happens, as the 
girls are not remarkable for their chastity.’ 

We may perhaps revert to these volumes; for 
the genuine characteristic traits of any people, 
and especially of any people so imperfectly 
known as the Abyssinians, are always enter- 
taining and instructive. 





Pyrus Malus Brentfordiensis ; or, a Concise 
Description of selected Apples. By Hugh 
Ronalds, F.H.S. With a figure of each sort, 
drawn from nature on stone by his Daughter. 
4to. 

Tue apple is the most useful of British fruits, 

being employed for culinary purposes, as well 

as for eating raw, by all ranks, and throughout 
the whole year. Im those parts of the country 
where the best sorts of the pear, plum, and 
cherry, are not even attempted to be wri, 
the apple is cultivated with success; and in 





the desiderata which the ener or orchardist 
requires to: know. concerning apples. And how 
is he to know them?—by.the catalogues of 
nurserymen ?, No! these contain merely names 
—at least, the ter part of nurserymen’s 
catalogues contain nothing more; and there- 
fore the intending purchaser must, have some 
other means of ascertaining the nature of the 
fruit to which the name is applied, ‘These means 
are a practical knowledge of the fruit, from 
having seen it growing, and having tasted it; 
verbal descriptions of it; or coloured figures. 
The work before us supplies coloured figures 
and descriptions of all the best apples cultivated 
in Britain, (179 in number, ) and may therefore 
be characterised as an invaluable present to the 
horticultural world. Mr. Ronalds has paid par- 
ticular attention to the culture of the apple dur- 
ing a long and active life spent in the nursery 
business, and has grown all the sorts described 
and’ figured, with a great many more, in his 
own nprseries ; preserved them in his own fruit- 
room; cooked them, in all manner of ways, in 
his own kitchen ; andeaten them at all seasons. 
in company with, and hearing the criticisms of, 
his gardening friends, at his own table. The 
present work is the result of his experience. 
With regard to the execution of this volume, 
the drawings are from nature.on stone by Miss 
Elizabeth Ronalds, and are alike admirable for 
their beauty and fidelity.;; Too much praise, 
indeed, cannot be bestowed. upon this clever 
young lady, who has so powerfully seconded 
the accurate descriptions of her father. But it 
is needless. to say more of a book the value of 
which has long been anticipated by the garden- 
ing world. 





No Fiction: a Narrative founded on Recent 
and Interesting Facts. By Andrew Reed. 
Eighth edition. pp. 427. London, 1831. 
Westley and Davis. 

E1cuTn edition! what can a critic say after 

that ? not much, certainly. The present volume 

is very neat and pretty; and half the original 
price. The narrative is interesting, and per- 
vaded by an exalted tone of religious feeling, 

which has and will insure its popularity with a 

large class of readers. ‘On this subject, how- 

ever,'we must hazard an opinion.'. The piety 
advocated in this little work is of the most 
strict and circumscribed nature, putting a veto 
on much of innocent amusement an liberal 
pursuit. Reading novels, seeing plays, dancing, 

&c. have, in real life, none’ of the destructive 

tendencies which our author ascribes to them ; 

the worst that can ‘be said of them is what may 
be said of every earthly employment, that their 
excess is prejudicial; but what! excess is not ? 

Does ‘not our author pefcsive, by this over- 





strained strictness of ‘réligious rule, that he 





wastes on small things that salutary horror of! of the work’ before us, that it belongs to a class A literal copy of a Letier of A. Hofer, written 








vice which does so much towards deterring at Mantua, 1810, on the morning of his exe- 
from crime? He who regarded a dance, a play, 
or a novel, as spiritual offences, would almost 
have exhausted his remorse by the time he) 
arrived at committing a really grave fault. An 
over-tender conscience is the soonest hardened ; 
and we doubt the advantage of making vem 
life too much of a religious quarantine. Still, 
whatever is held to be a duty ought to be per-' 
formed ; and he who holds that such acts are 
contrary to the religion he professes, is quite | 
right in abstaining from them. 








A Tale of Tucuman; with Digressions Eng-' 
lish and American. By Junius Redivivus. 
pp. 201. London, 1831. E. Wilson. 

Tuts is one of the number of poems which 

surprise us. We are surprised that it should 

ever have been written, and more surprised 
that it should ever have been published. Five 
hundred and fifty-eight stanzas, after the mea- 
sure of Don Juan! We confess we can make 


which once, at least, gave delight to a large 

circle of readers. 

Cabinet Library, Vol. VI. Historical Memoirs | 
of the House of Bourbon. In 2 vols. Vol. I. | 
London, 1831. Longman and Co. 

WE have nothing to say in favour of this com- , 

pilation, (we can give it no higher title) : it is 

a specimen of that ingenious art of book-mak- 

ing, which is now-a-days rapidly ‘‘ progress- 

ing” to the dignity of a science. ‘The history | 
of the House of Bourbon is so completely ' 
included in that of France, that a separate 
work is quite one of supererogation. The 
arranger of the present pages has, we think, 
been a little put to it for ‘* want of stuff ;”’ 
accordingly, the annals of the House of Bour- 
bon are eked out by a list of cruelties practised 
by some feudal lords; and by quotations from 

Adam Smith, Lord Byron, and Sir Walter 

Scott. We must express our opinion, that the 

present volume does not deserve its place in 








cution. 
LiessTeR Herr Prueder (Bruder), Der giitt. 
liche willen, ist es gewiéssen, Das ich habe 
miessen hier in mandua mein zeitliches mit 
Den Ebigen Ver wixlen (verwechseln), aber 
gott seie Dankh um seine gidliche gnad, mir 


ist Ess (es) so leicht for ge khomen (vorge 
kommen), das wan ich zu wass anderen aussge- 


fierth (hinausgefiihrt) wurd, gott wirth (wird) 


mir auch Die gnad Ver leihen wiss (bis) in 


lésten (letzten) augen Plickh, auf das ich kho- 
men khon (kann) albo (wo) sich mein sehl, 
mit alle ausser wilte (Auserwihlten), sich 
Ebig Ehr freien mag, alwo ich auch fir alle 
Bitten werde Bei gott abssonderlich fir williche 
(welche) ich in meresten (am meisten) zu Bitten 
schuldig Bin, Und fir sie Und inen (Ihre) frau 
Liebst, wigen den Piechl ( Biichlein) Und andere 
guet Datten (Gut- or Wohlthaten), auch alle 
hier noch lebente guete freint wollen fir mich 
Bitten, Und mir auss die Heissen flamen Helfen, 
wan ich noch in fegfeir Piessen (biissen) muss. 


|the Cabinet Cyclopedia. In justice to the A : ‘Sg “ote 
‘author we should observe, that it is not the! Die gottes Dienst wolle Die Liebste mein: 


js ; - 4 ,oder Wirthin zu ssanct Marthin halten Lassen, 
Chefe-d’auvre Dramatiques Francais ; ou, \°™eution of his task with which we find fanlt.| pi Rossen farben Pluet (Blut), Pitten (bitten} 
Cours de Lectures Dramatiques Frangaises. | 


—————<==r—==/in pede (beiden) Pfarren, Den freinten beim 
Accompagnés du Discours d’Ouverture, de Manusoript Memorials. 12mo. pp. 208. Lon- Vatter Wirth ist ssuppe und fleisch zu giben 
celui de Cléture, et de Notices Littéraires | don, 1831. Effingham Wilson. |lassen nebst Einder halber Wein. 
sur les Auteurs. ParC.J.Dupont. 2 tom.|A mELaNGE, and evidently the performance | Lieber Herr Pickhler, gien (gehen) ssie mir 
Londres, 1831. Bossange et Co. |of a young writer. Upon such productions we Hinein, Und beim Vatter Wirth zu ssanct 
An excellent preface is affixed to a very judi-' are slow to give an opinion ; for, though there | marthin zeigen sie Die ssache an, Ehr Wirth 
cious selection of French dramas,—a species of |is nothing in them which seems deserving of (er wird), schon angestald machen, Und machen 
reading well adapted to advance a learner. | publication, (especially in a collected form,) | ssie ssonst niemand nicht khomper (?) y (in) 
Nothing familiarises a language to the ear |they frequently indicate observant and intel-| Diesser ssache. . ; 
more than metre; and familiarity is the first |ligent minds, which may afterwards lead to| Y (in) Der Welt Lebet alle wohl, wiss (bis) 
step towards dialogue.. M. Dupont need only better things. Therefore, though we cannot mir (wir) in himel zam (zusammen) khomen, 


neither rhyme nor reason of it. 




















refer to the names of Zaire, L’Optimiste, ‘highly commend, we would not wish to dis- Und Dortten gott Loben An ent (hinsichtlich) 
La Métromanie, &c. to justify his choice ; and | courage ; the blossom may turn to fruit. 


one great merit is, that his selection contains 

nothing which could be objectionable for the 

perusal of his most youthful readers, — no 

= praise in a collection of French (or any) 
ramas. 








The Life and surprising Adventures of Rodin- 
son Crusoe. 2 vols. post 8vo. London. 
J. Major. 

One of Mr. Major’s beautiful works, and em- 

bellished with a great number of wood engrav- 

ings, from designs drawn with great feeling by | 

George Oruikshank. With capital typography, | 

and every accessory which can recommend such | 

volumes to the we; we need say nothing far-| 
ther in praise of this edition—it is entirely | 
worthy of the eulogium : 

There are few books one can read and through so, 
With new delight, either on wet or day; 


As that which chronicles the acts of 
And the good faith and deeds of his man Friday. 








The Soldier Boy; or, the Last of the Lyails. 
By Rosalia St. Clair. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1831. Newman. 

Rosaria Sr. Crarr, author of “ The Banker’s 

Daughters of Bristol,” ‘ Eleanor Ogilvie,” 

“ Ulrica of Saxony,” “ The Sailor Boy,” 

** Son of O’Donnel,” “ Fashionables and Un- 

fashionables,” “* First and last Years of Mar- 

ried Life,” &c.—this is really somewhat in 
the style of Robert of Lincoln, who, as Geof- 
frey Crayon expresses it, “ built a pyramid of 
books to immortalise his name.” Readers 
(a very ungrateful class, by the by) ought to 


have some feeling, were it but for the mere >}; 


labour of writing so many pages, some thou- 
sands in number. We feel ourselves most 
h disposed, “a fellow-feeling makes us 








Tales from the Scrap-Book of a Country Cler- 
gyman. By the Rev. J. t N. Molesworth, | 
M.A. Author of. “ the Rick-burners.” | 
Rivingtons. 

A L1TTLE book of 115 pages, and containing | 

four tales, intended to deter from vice by the | 

force of example shewing the misery to which | 
it leads; and, on the opposite hand, the tem-| 
poral good which flows from the practice of | 
virtue. The volume is dedicated to Mrs. How- | 
ley, and bears a laudable testimony to the pure | 


seeking 
the chi 


out the author, and promoting him in 
‘¢ solely on professional grounds.” 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ANDREW HOFER. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,—In a recent visit to Tyrol, I felt much interested 


in making inquiries respecting the renowned patriot Ho- 
fer, whose liant but short career, in the d ice of his 
country against the invasion of the French, is an event of 


our days. S » however, to say, I could not get at 
any positive source of information on the subject, and 
was to be satisfied with the uncertain and varying 
accounts of verbal tradition. In some points all these 
accounts agreed—in their description of Hofer as a middle- 
sized, stout, red-faced man, meek and courageous, who 
preserved to the last the unaffected simplicity of his man- 


ners and his Tyrolese peasant’s dress, h in 
in chief the forces of Pyro and inhabiting, when at 
Innsbriick, the palace of the governors of T 

The belt and sword worn by Hofer, and es of 


saints which he had always suspended round his » are 
shewn in the Museum of Innsbriick, as well asa transcript 
of the last letter he wrote, a few hours before execu- 
tion. I was allowed to have a copy of that letter, 

I now send to you pro bono publico, i. e. the readers of the 


terary Gazette. 
Hofer’s family was made rich and noble by the Austrian 


vernment, his death ; and his son is now living at 
Vienna, That is all I could learn of this heir to his name. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


alle Passeyrer Und Bekhonte (Bekannte) wollen 
mir (meiner) Einge Denkht (eingedenk) sein in 
heillign ge Beth (Gebet) Und die Wirthin solle 
sich niht so Be khimeren (bekiimmern) ich 
werde Piden (bitten) Bei gott fir sie alle. 

Ade mein schnede Welt, so leicht khombt 
mir das sterben for Das mir nit die Augen nass 
werden geschrieben um 5 Uer in der frue, 
Und um 9 Ure Reiss ich mit der Hilfe aller 
Heillig zu gott. — Mandua den 20 Februari 
1810. 

Dein in Leben geliebter Andere Hofer (von) 
ssant in Passeyer, in namen Des Hern Wille ich 
auch Die Reisse for nemen (vornehmen) mit 


Y> | patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in pote, 


The language of this letter is that usual in 
Tyrol and the south of Germany ; but the style 
and spelling are those of an illiterate man: 
ss for s, p for b, ¢ for d, i and 6 for i or te and 
e, and vice versa, are used throughout, and 
quite at random; the same is the case with 
the employment of capital letters, which are 
almost invariably found in the wrong place, 
and even in the middle of words. Many words, 
too, are divided into syllables, each forming @ 
separate word. But there is a spirit of calm 
resignation and genuine piety, artlessly mixed 
up with a love of friends and kindred, and an 
attention to trivial matters, which are highly 
characteristic, and make us easily forget the 


| want of style and orthography. The words be- 


tween brackets have been introduced by way 
of emendation, for the assistance of those who 
are unacquainted with the manuer of spelling 
of illiterate German peasants. 
Translation. ; 

Dear Sir and Brother,—It has been the divine 
will that I should exchange here in Mantua 
temporar existence for eternal life ; but God be 








umanely 
wondrous kind;” anc. we shall merely observe 


D. 


thanked for his divine mercy; it has ap 
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as easy to me, as if I were to be led out to some- 
thing else. God will also grant me this mercy till 
the last moment, that I may get where my soul 
will eternally rejoice with all the elect; where 
I shall also pray to God for all, especially for 


those to whom I owe it most to pray for, and 
for you and your dear lady, on account of the 
little book and other kind deeds; and I beg that 
all surviving friends may pray for me, and help 
me out of the hot flames, if I have still to do 
penance in purgatory. My dearest, or the 
hostess, is to have the worship solemnised at 
St. Martin’s, and pray by the rose-coloured 
blood in both parishes. Our friends are to 
have soup and meat, with an einder halber* of 
wine, at the house of father-host. 

Dear Mr. Piikhler, do go in for me and an- 
nounce the matter to father-host at St. Martin ; 
he will no doubt make arrangements; and do 
not make any one else participator in the 
matter. 

Fare all well in the world, till we meet in 
heaven, and there praise God. May all the 
people of Passeyer, and all acquaintances re- 
member me in holy prayers; and the hostess 
is not to grieve too much, I shall pray to 
God for all. 

Adieu, my worthless world ! death appears to 
me so easy that I cannot shed a tear. Written 
at five o'clock in the morning, and at nine 
o’clock I shall travel, with the help of all saints, 
to God.—Mantua, 20th February, 1810. 

Thine, loved in life, Andrew Hofer, of Sand, 
in Passeyer. In the name of the Lord will I 
also undertake the journey with God. 

Extracted with fidelity from the original, 
deposited with the family Hofer, at Sand. St. 
Leonhard in Passeyer, 24th March, 1824. 

(I. 8.) I. Srrorz, Imp. Local Judge. 


The above extract has been faithfully made 
by the above-named Zentleman, from the ori- 
ginal letter of Andreas Hofer, he having known 
his hand-writing. At Sand in Passeyer, 24th 
May, 1824. 

(L. 8.) Doak v. Leis, Imp. Roy. Comp. 


Hofer was the son of a publican at a place 
called am Sand (spelt by himself ssant), at 
Passeyer ; on which account he was gene 
known by the name of the Sandwirth (Sand- 
host) of Passeyer. ‘‘ My dearest, or the host- 
ess,” is evidently meant for his wife, and 
“ father-host” for his father. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
EXPANSION OF MARBLE. 


A German chemist stated some time ago, 
that by direct experiment he had found crystals 
of calcareous spar to expand in — when 
heated, but contract in breadth and thickness, 
and, in fact, to preserve their volume unaltered. 
This statement led Dr. Brewster to conclude, 
that pure white marble, which consists of a 
confused assemblage of such crystals, would 
afford what is a great desideratum, an inex- 
pansile pendulum ; since the expansions and 
contractions of the crystals lying in different 
directions might be sup: to balance one 
another. At his suggestion, a clock with a 
pendulum of this material was accordingly con- 
structed. A description of this clock having 
been read before the Society of Arts, the sub- 
ject attracted the notice of two of its members, 
Mr. Sang, mathematician, and Mr. Dunn, op- 
Ucian, both of this city; and they made some 
experiments On the expansion of marble, the 





* Halber is a measure, used in the 1, Hungary and 
parts of Austria, ¢ nal toubousa weed. “dele lane a 
mistake in the 
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result of which was read to the Society of Arts 
at a late meeting. They employed a narrow 
slab of white Carrara marble, thirty-two inches 
long, and a slab of black marble, or Lucullite, 
of the same size. To measure the expansion, 
they used a beam compass of wood, and another 
of glass tube. The former was kept as nearly 
as possible of one temperature ; the latter was 
allowed to vary its temperature with the marble; 
but its specific expansion was previously ascer- 
tained, by filling a portion of the tube with 
mercury at the freezing point, and weighing 
the quantity which ran over when it was 
heated to 212°. The expansion of the glass in 
bulk was concluded from the experiment to be 
002964, and in length 000988, for 180° of 
Fahrenheit. A small brass pin, with a minute 
cavity in it for receiving one point of the beam 
compass, was fixed at one end of each slab. 
The slabs with the glass compass were then 
exposed to a freezing temperature by being 
laid in a tin trough among ice and water, and 
scratches made across brass pins in the other 
ends with the movable points of the two com- 
passes; next they were put into water kept at 
the boiling temperature in the same trough, 
the wooden compass in each case. being sud- 
denly applied with as little change of tempera- 
ture as possible; and the distance between the 
traces was then measured. The expansion mea- 
sured by the wooden compass was—in the black 
marble, -000350 ; in the white, 000837. The 
expansion measured by the glass compass was, 
in the black -000426, in the white -001072. 
The difference is attributed to the expansion 
of the wood during the few seconds when it 
was exposed to moisture in the one case, and 
to heat and moisture in the other. Carrara 
marble seems, therefore, to expand about one 
inch in the thousand of length, under a differ- 
ence of temperature of 180°, and black marble 
rather less thin half as much. It was found 
that the marble-cutters were aware of this ex- 
pansibility, and accustomed to guard against 
its effects. Marble being 2,300 times’ heavier 
than air, a variation of one inch in the baro- 
metric column would make a change of 5-8ths 
of a second per day ; and assuming the expan- 
sion to be 1 in 1000, the change in the rate of 
going would be 1-4th of a second for each de- 
gree, or 2 seconds per day for 8 degrees, or 
6 or 8 seconds of difference between summer 
and winter. The common wooden pendulum, 
with a leaden bob, will therefore act more 
equally than one of marble. An elongation of 
1-8th of an inch upon a marble slab of thirty- 
four inches, was exhibited in presence of the 
ear! spirit-lamps being employed to heat 
it.—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


On the relation of the Island of Ceylon to 
certain Mountain Masses observable on the 
Surface of the Moon. 

THE general form of the island of Ceylon may 

be compared to that of a pear, but if we ab- 

stract the low part of the island which extends 
towards Jaffnapatam, it will be nearly a circle ; 
in the centre of which we find a mass of 
mountains, also almost circular, whose sur- 
faces rise up from all sides of the circumference 
to the centre, in the form of a cone; none of 
the crests prolong themselves to the centre or 
to the axis, but all terminate at a circular 
crest which surrounds the centre of the island, 
leaving a funnel-shaped cavity, which reminds 
one of a caldera, (or the crater of a volcano), 
and in which the town of Kandy ‘is situated. 

M. Elie Beaumont has pointed out that 

exist several circles of this character on the sur- 








face of the moon; many of which (especially 


that called Archimedes) are larger than that 
of Ceylon. These annular figures on the 
surface of the earth and of its satellite, are, 
not only with regard to Ceylon, but also to 
other places, comparable in point of size, of 
elevation, and of external configuration; and 
these relations are not a simple object of cu- 
riosity. It has been long asserted that all the 
valleys of the earth are occasioned by the 
erosive action of water,—but among the dif- 
ferent forms of these valleys some are found 
similar to those observable in the moon. Now, 
as the best glasses have not been able to per- 
ceive on the surface of the moon any fur- 
rowed lines which could be looked upon as the 
channel of a moving liquid, and as the most 
exact observations have failed to discover any 
liquid in the same secondary planet, it is 
evident that the observed cavities cannot be 
looked upon as particular forms. of channels of 
erosion; and this leads us naturally to con- 
sider, that the valleys on the surface of the 
earth which resemble them are any thing but 
accidental and particular forms of furrows or 
of channels of erosion. 









TEMPERATURE OF THE EARTH. 
THE following observations were made by Mr. 
R. Fox, in ‘the mines of Cornwall, and are 
recorded in the Quarterly Mining Review. 
In their results they corroborate the views of 
Professor Cordier of Paris.* 

At Tingtang copper-mine, in the parish of 
Gwennap, at the bottom of the engine shaft, 
which is in Killas, and 178 fathoms deep, the 
water, about two months ago, was at the tem- 
perature of 82°. In 1820, when the same 
shaft was 105 fathoms deep, the temperature 
of the water was 68°: thus an increase of 14° 
has been observed in sinking 73 fathoms, which 
is equal .to 1° in 5 fathoms. 

At Huel Vor tin-mine, near Helston, the 
water was 69° at the bottom of a shaft 139 
fathoms deep, in the year 1819. It is now 
209 fathoms deep, and the temperature is 79° ; 
which gives a-mean increase of 1° in sinking 
7 fathoms. This part of the mine is in Killas. 

The highest temperature of the water at the 
bottom of Poldice copper and tin mine, in the 
parish of Gwennap, in 1820, which was then 
144 fathoms under the surface,.was 80°. It 
is now 176 fathoms deep, and the temperature 
is 99°; and in a cross level 20 fathoms further 
north, the water is 100°. 

The two last-mentioned temperatures are 
the highest hitherto observed in any of the 
mines in this country; and the increase is 
equal to 19° in one case, and 20° in another, in 
sinking 32 fathoms, or 1° for 14 fathoms. 
Three persons only were employed at a time 
near each of these stations; and the water 
pumped up from this part of the mine was esti- 
mated at 1,800,000 gallons in 24 hours; and 
was found, on examination, to contain a con- 
siderable quantity of common salt (chloride of 
sodium) in solution. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD “ PYNE.” 


Ut silvee foliis pronos mutantur in annos 
Primo cadunt, ita verborum interit etas.—Horat. 


In a letter from Sir Walter Scott, in reference 
to an article by the Secretary of the Anti- 
quarian Society of Perth, on the subject of the 
Gowrie conspiracy,} this renowned author re- 





J For our less scientific readers we may notice, that 
Professor Cordier’s t! is founded on the i 


there | that the temperature of the earth increases in proportion 


to its depth; and that the oxidation or hardening of the 





crust is caused by the loss of heat.— Ed. L. G. 
t Literary Gazette, No, 656, page 538, 
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marks :—“‘ A word is used the meaning of 
which is obvious; but the etymology is un. 
known to’me. The king cried. to 

to strike laigh, for that Ruthven had on a 
pyne doublet. Secret armour of course is 
meant ; but what is pyne?”’ 

Let me try to give an explanation of this 
word; more competent ju may decide 
whether I am right. Pin, in English as well 
as in other dialects, imports something which 
terminates in a point. Hence pyne, or pine, 
(pein, German) signifies, in the figurative 
sense, grief or suffering, from to pine, and 
that from pinan, Saxon. I guess, therefore, 
that this word has been mispelt, and that pro- 
bably the chronicler had himself not a clear 
idea of its meaning, otherwise he would not 
have added the word doublet for the sake of 
explanation. 

Pyne, as used in the quotation above, 
seems to imply a coat (or shirt) of mail: it is 
the Saxon byrn, brinn, byrne : the letter 5 has 
been changed into p, and the r omitted—al- 
terations which often occur.* Cotgrave calls 
this armour ‘a fashion of brigandine,+ used 
in old time.” By the laws of Aethel-Stan, 
King of the Saxons, they were obliged to prove 
they had a dyrne, a helm, and a gilt sword ;— 
** And theah he ee the he haebe byrne, 
and helm, and ofergyldene sweard.”t In 
some other dialects this word underwent ac- 
cidental transpositions, or additions of letters, 
viz. Suio-Gothic, brynja; Teutonic, bryne, 
brinne, bringe, brun, brunne, bruenge, prune ; 
Islandic, brynien ; Armoric, peytrin;|| Irish, 
bronvolh ; Welsh, bronddor ; Slavonic, bronja 
(generally, arma defensiva) ; Bohemian, ber- 
nénj (brnjr, harness-maker) ; French, broigne, 
broingue, brugne, brunie; Lat. dar., brunea, 
brunia, bronia. The etymology of byrne, as 
spelt in the different dialects, can be traced 
from bry (Cornish), dru (Celtic, Gaelic, Welsh, 
and Irish), or bdrun (Armorit), which all sig- 
nify belly; or from bryn (Welsh), brynn 
(Celtic), bryon (Saxon), which mean a hill,— 
this armour forming, in the metaphorical 
sense, an elevation, or covering, over the 
breast. This word Si! also be derived from 
bron (Celtic), bronn (rish), bryst (Danish), 
briost (Icelandic and Runic), breost (Sanony” 
which signify breast. It may have been a 
secret armour; but that it was usually worn 
openly, the following quotations, taken from 
the Heldenbuch (Book of Heroes, a well-known 
collection of old German poetry), will prove : 

** Da komt er inne Helm unte Brunigen.” 

- There he comes, with helmet and byrne. 

** Atelstan, der Angelsachse, haette Byrne und Helm.” 

Atelstan, the Anglo-Saxon, had byrne and helm. 
Very often this armour was an object of shew 
and finery : 

** Then put on all th . 
Taye Sh ain, 


* Conf. Lhuyd, omp tive Ety mology 3 G. T. Vos- 
sil Etymologicon Li a . : 
¢ An ancient kind of armour, with many plates and 
Holinshed 


| age og a coat of derives 
m. 


mail. brigand 
word : ‘* Besides two thousand archers and | -p), 


brigans, so called in those days of an armour which they 
wore named brigandines, used by footmen.” But I am 
not of this opinion. Bri (Gaelic and Irish) means anger, 
brige (Chaucer) contention, and briga (bar. Lat.) jurgium, 
rixa, pugna; in Italian this word Tins still the same sig- 
nification :—hence the derivation of the word brigand. 

¢ Schilter Gloss. Teuton; voce Brunia. 

i Peitag (Gaelic), or peitog (Irish), means a vest or 
waistcoat. 

§ Borst (Dutch), drose (Swedish), drust (German), 
brisket (Scotch). Thoraz (Greek) means breast, and 





This armour reached to the hip; for which 
reason the king cried to Ramsay, “ To strike 
laigh” (low, Scotch). It is a curious circum- 
stance that many verbs resembling in sound 
and orthography a byrne, as spelt in the dif- 
ferent dialects, mean to polish, viz. Suio- 
Gothio, brynsten; Teutonic, brinnen (from 
byr, wyr, Greek pyr, fire), to burn; dernan, 
byrnan, Saxon; but in the figurative sense, 
to shine, to glitter (prun,* adjective, has the 
same meaning); French, brunir; Italian, 
brunire ; Spanish, brunnir ; Dutch, bruyniren ; 
English, to burnish. Brisk (Shakespeare) de- 
notes also blank, neat, polished. But 

«« There are more things in language, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


BaRON VON FaAHNENBERG. 
Carlsruhe. 





ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


WE have inserted regular and systematic no- 
tices of the proceedings of our comparatively 
recent, although we are glad to add vigorous, 
Asiatic Society; and have also given an ac- 
count of their publications. It is well to re- 
mark, also, what similar Societies are doing. 
The Asiatic Society of Paris has just published 
Srikalidasa viratchitam abhidjnana Sakounta- 
lam nima néthakham—The Gratitude of Sa- 
kountala, a Sanscrit and Pracrit drama, by 
Kalidasa,. from a unique manuscript in the 
National. Library ; accompanied by a French 
translation, philological, critical, and literary 
notes, and an appendix, by L. Chézy, a Mem- 
ber of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Hogarth Moralised. Part III. Major. 
THE embellishments of the present Part are, 
one plate of the series of ‘* Mariage a la 
Mode,”’ one of ** The Election,” two of “ The 
Harlot’s Progress;” two of “ The Rake’s 
Progress,’’ two of ‘** Industry and Idleness,” 


Wohl achzig tausend Marke 
Ist dieselb Brinne werth.” 





Heldenbuch. 
Therefore I will give you a handsome byrne—no 
knight in his life shall have had a better—worth even 
eighty thousand marks. 
* «* Menegen Helm prunen” (many a glittering helmet). 
—Old Poem on the Campai of Ci 
+ The immense quantity of eed in Sanscrit litera- 
ture, of almost immeasurable length, overwhelms the 
imagination. The Mahabharata, a be heroic poem, 
the | of the gods and dem!-gods, consists 
verses. The Vedas, sacred writings, which, 
the all human know- 
ledge, are each composed of 50,000.verses. The eighteen 
Pouranas, cyclic poems, contain nearly 1,000,000! The 
Ramayana, an epic poem, of which M. G. de Schlegel has 
commenced in ea eng RO publication, with a Latin 
>. extends to 48,000 verses—{part of it has also 
been translated and published by the Serampore mis- 
sionaries, of which three large volumes are in our Asia- 
tic Society]; while the Iliad and the Odyssey, the 
two greatest poems of the classical world, do not to- 
er exceed 27,938 hexameter verses. The poem most 
wn, after these colossal Indian works, is the Shah- 
Nameh (the book of kings), by Ferdousy, in Persian, 
which has 60,000 verses—it has lately been ey 
at Calcutta, in 4 vols. 8vo. price a hu rupees. 
e Sanscrit works on surgery, medicine, music, dancing, 
military science, architecture, and the mechanical arts, 
are derable. The astronomical works are exceed- 
ingly numerous; one ca! e alone specifies seventy- 
nine of them. There are many — on jurispru- 
dence, of which a complete digest exists in twenty-seven 
volumes. There is a very great number of philosophical 
works, and commentaries on all the distinguished writers. 
There are seventy dictionaries of the » either in 
verse or in prose, of high reputation. Immense and most 
abstract grammars, which comprehend above five thou- 


sand rules; make all our European shrink into 
ficance. The I well 


- » as as the Chinese and 
@ Japanese, possess many encyclopedias; c 
treatises in Sanscrit, and tieatiegs On the metsical and 
poetical art,.are abundant; and various poems, which 
we have not mentioned, but which have much brity, 
constitute an addition of about 2,000,000 verses! 





“ The Company of Strollers,” ‘* The Country 
Inn-yard,”’ “ Beer Street,” “ Gin Lane,” 
“ The Medley,” “ Columbus breaking the 
Egg,”’ and four ‘* Groups of Heads.” The 
editor has very judiciously added a number of 
illustrations from Ireland, Cunningham, and 
others, to the descriptions of Dr. Trusler ; his 
object being ‘* to render this a variorum edi- 
tion of Hogarth in miniature.” 





Views in the Mauritius, or Isle of France. 
Drawn on stone by W. Rider, from the ori- 
ginals by T. Bradshaw, Esq. With an Ac- 
count of the Island, &c. Nos. I. and II. 
Carpenter and Son. 

Ir is not one of the least of the benefits derived 

from lithography, that its easy and cheap exe- 

cution has led to the publication of a number 
of topographical works, and has thereby in- 
creased our opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the most striking features of 
countries hitherto little known to us. Such, 
for instance, is that under our notice. The 
drawings are, perhaps, a little heavy, but they 


TRAFFIC IN THE FINE ARTS. 

To the Editor, &c. 
Sirn,—Last year you did me the favour to 
insert in your valuable paper a few remarks on 
the Water-Colour Exhibition, and the dealers 
in the productions of its members. I have 
been informed that those remarks excited much 
attention at the time, and have since had some 
influence on the wholesome regulation of the 
Society. So far, then, my endeavours have 
been useful; yet vigilance is still necessary on 
the part of the artists and their patrons; and 
I also shall be on the watch to prevent the 
abuses then alluded to from again creeping in 
under more covert contrivances. 

My present observations are directed to 
abuses of.a kindred nature, but having relation 
to those who act in. the double capacity of 
artists and dealers. That a man whose sole 
occupation is traffic should have recourse to all 
justifiable means for putting money in his poc- 
ket, is quite allowable; and my animadver- 
sions only fell upon such when the means em- 
ployed were not exactly of that description. 
That an artist should also endeavour to ad- 
vance the interest of his fellow-artist by pro- 
moting the sale of his works, although he add 
something to the contents of his own purse by 
so doing, is not only allowable, but commend- 
able, as it manifests a liberal feeling towards 
the talents of others. But when an artist 
assumes the character of a regular dealer— 
when he bargains, like a Jew, for every draw- 
ing he buys, and puts his cent per cent on the 
sale—it is quite impossible to look upon such 
proceedings as resulting from that liberality 
which seems to lie upon the face of the trans- 
action. A fair per centage on the sum obtained 
from the purchaser would be a just compensa- 
tion for the time and judgment bestowed upon 
the selection ; but any thing beyond this places 
a man beneath the character of an artist, and 
at once reduces him to that of a dealer and 
chapman. , 

There is another mancuvre got into prac- 
tice of late, and which, to my notion, is not a 
little reprehensible. Suppose, for example, I 
find in the study of an artist of known talent, 
but whose finances are not in the most flourish- 
ing state, certain detached studies, or drawings 
partly completed, which I can purchase at a 
moderate price. There certainly can be nn 
objection to my doing so; nor can there beany, 
if I choose to cut out parts of such studies or 
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win; aste them upon a sheet of paper, 
b ae of otliers; or with my own hand, 
to make up a new picture quite different from 
the original intention of the first artist. There 
can be no objection to my hanging up such 
manufactured drawings in my own house, and 
selling them to any amateur who may take a 
liking to them—perhaps there might be no 
objection, either, to my informing the purchaser 
how such drawing had been ingeniously got 
up: this, however, you may say, is an affair 
merely between me and my conscience—so let 
that pass. But if an artist be a member of a 
body which has an annual exhibition, and these 
manufactured pictures are allowed to be set up 
as original productions, however plausibly the 
names of the joint labourers may sometimes be 
employed in the catalogue—can you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, as a liberal man, consider such proceedings 
as creditable to the Society which tolerates 
them? or is it just to allow the unsuspecting 
patrons of art to lay out their money on works 
80 surreptitiously got up, under the impression 
that in such a place they must, of course, be 
luying genuine productions? To deal with 
the smallest pretensions to fairness, the mem- 
bers should on such occasions act as the auc- 
tioneers do when selling a horse—decline to 
warrant its soundness. 

The arts which I have pointed out, cannot, 
I apprehend, be considered a sample of the 
liberal ones; and the men who degrade their 
profession by practising them, merit the severest 
reproof. As in the physical, so in the moral 
world—the signs of putridity portend dissolu- 
tion, and the development of elements to form 
new combinations :—indications of the latter 
have already made their appearance. Have 
recourse to the means of cure now within your 
reach, or the disease may presently prove past 
your skill. Reform, gentlemen, reform ! 


An OLD AMATEUR, AND 
SuBscRIBER"TO youR PaPER. 


Westmoreland. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 
—— cidngin uty xgadin scérntov di of Hrog 
Nadsts iv enibecaw, tyes 3 ay Toure AGenow 
"Ardea ideas vi nad dardrouas Ssoies 
Hesiod, Theog. 
EvE rests on the forest, the silence of sleep 
On the mountain’s dark brow and the breast of 
the deep, 
Save, moaning by fits, when the gust hurries by, 
Or the thunder’s low warning sounds hoarse in 
the sky, [hill, 
Or the stork from the pine, or the fox from the 
Uplifts its unheeded lament and is still. 
Around the gray relics of ages are spread, 
The*vorks of the nameless and long-perished 
dead— known, 
Fane, fortress, and palace, commixed and un- 
And dwellings deserted, and columns o’er- 
thrown— [wave, 
Where the speargrass and thistle in fellowship 
And the glow-worm is shining from hillock and 
grave, [blast, 
And the leaf of the hemlock bends low to the 
With the ivy-green wreath of the faded and past. 


A sound, as of woods when Night's breezes are 

nigh— {on high :— 
A rush, as of wings through the storm-cloud 
Who comes from the desert, with arms glancing 

bright flight— 
In the far-darting beam which illumines his 
In speed. like the shade o’er the wilderness 


driven, [of heaven ? 
Or the whirlwind which darkens 





As a king to the tempest of battle proceeds, 
With the flashing of lances and thiinder of 
steeds— 


[toil— 

As a pard from the hunter, a stag from the 
As a victor exulting turns back to the spoil ; 
While the dimness of gloom round his pathway 

is cast, [step has past ; 
And the flowret shrinks seared where his foot- 
By river he hastens, and mountain, and stone, 
In the strength of his terrible mission alone : 
*Tis he! by that pinion and bearing of pride, 
*Tis he! by those arrows of wrath at his side, 
And eye, > whose glances the lordliest shall 

quail— 
The ruthless destroyer, the princely Asrael ! 


O’er the plain, where the hosts of the mighty 
are led— [its dead— 
O’er the sea, where the wave clamours loud for 
O’er the light of the bridal and joy of the birth— 
He has flown since the morn glimmered cold 
upon earth. [strength, 
And the warrior has bowed in his harness of 
And the seaman has sunk ’neath the billows’ 
white length, [and a cry, 
And the bride has been mourned with a wail 
And the infant has turned in its cradle to die. 
Despair, Desolation, the Monarch of Wo 
And Fear, are the names which precede him 
below ; [{dim, 
For the lamp of the sage at his presence grows 
And the voice of the charmer resounds not for 
him ; [renown— 
And friendship, and love, and the wreath of 
Alas ! which of these shall not fail‘at his frown ?. 
So was‘it of old, since the blast of thy power, 
O first-born of Sin ! issued forth to deflower— 
So was it of old, and even thus shall it be, 
Till quenched are the sunbeams and. tideless 
the sea, [shrine, 
And the stars fade. away at the morn’s golden 
And all things, stern conqueror of nations, are 
thine! J. F. Howines. 


LINES. 
THE rose on Beauty’s cheek may bloom— 
But coming years 
Will hide its hues in Passion’s gloom 
And streaming tears, 


Heed not the light of maidens’ eyes ; 
Their brilliant beams 

Despair shall dim—as wintry skies 
E’er darken streams. 

If things so beautiful but brief 
Thus droop away, 

Oh, who would view with aught of grief 
Life’s dull decay? B 


es as 








DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
Anna Boleyn successful: critique postponed. 


HAY MARKET, 

On Thursday a lively and pleasant comedy, 
called the School for Coquettes, and the produc- 
tion of Mrs. Gore, was acted for the first time 
at this theatre, with complete success. There 
is not, it is true, much of novelty in plot or 
characters; but the dialogue is smart and 
pointed: when somewhat abridged, it will be 
still more effective. The play had the advan- 
tage of being extremely well performed; and 
especially in the under parts. Webster, asa 
Yorkshire porter, was admirable; nor were 
Brindall as an exquisite, and Newcombe as a 
valet, much behind him in merit. Miss Taylor 
was also excellent ; and Cooper and Farren did 
all which the of their parts rendered pos- 
i The 





the chambers | sible. 


written, we hear, by 


Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, was delightfully 

ven by Miss Taylor, who made every hit 
and it wags full of capital ones) tell on the 
subject of her reform—whether sweeping or 
bit by bit. _We have no doubt the piece will] 
run cleverly through at least the present sea- 
son. It reflects great credit onthe acknow- 
ledged talents of the fair writer,.and shews 
that she is equally at home in the drama and 
the novel. 





ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPHI. 


Tre Haunted Hulk, a drama of the Pilot and 
Flying Dutchman school, has been produced 
and played here successfully throughout the 
week. ©. Smith and J. Reeve are its chief 
supporters; and the scenery is effective, with 
a grand fire for a conclusion. Laughable after- 
pieces have chiefly contributed to keep the au~ 
diences in full good humour to the end of the 
performances. 


KENSINGTON THEATRE. 


A new theatre has sprung up in Kensington, 
where Mr. H. and Miss Blanche Kenble 
seconded by some clever coadjutors, are en- 
tertaining the natives in.a very respectable 
manner. 


MUSICAL GENIUS. 


Amone the precocious instances of musical 
genius which we have recently heard, we have 
been especially delighted with a charming boy, 
between eight and nine years of age, of the 
name of Jules Regondi, who tn guitar 
like one of the little angels in a picture by 
Romano, or some other great Italian painter. 
This fair child, with light flaxen hair hanging 
in a cluster over his shoulders, is a very strik- 
ing object; and when touching his instrument, 
which he does with wonderful skill and effect, 
can hardly be contemplated without. feelings 
almost above admiration. He is the Paganini 
of the guitar. We observe from French jour- 
nals, that his beauty and talent made quite a 
sensation in Paris; and already in London he 
has been much noticed by her Majesty and 
many persons of distinction. He played with 
great éclat at the féte given last week by Lord 
and Lady Farnborough, at Bromley; and is, 
we believe, about to appear before the public in 
a concert, assisted by nearly all the distin- 
guished professors at present amongst us. We 
are so interested in him, that we hope this 
notice will promote his success, 








VARIETIES. 


Medals.—We can only acknowledge the 
reception of two medals, of very different kinds; 
the one in bronze, with a good likeness of 
Henri V, Roi de France; on the reverse, two 
sceptres crossed and surmounted by a crown ;— 
date ** 2 Aout, 1830.” This is neatly executed, 
and, of course, political, The other is of some 
white metal, inscribed with the names of King 
William IV. and ministry. On the reverse 
the word Reform, in a circle with rays, indi. 
cating that it should apply to the church, laws, 
&c. There is no device. 

Tennantite.—Some magnificent specimens of 
that variety of gray copper, which was named 
Tennantite, after Tennant the celebrated 
chemist, have been lately raised in a recentl 
opened mine called Trevisane, Cornwall, tt 
has been analysed by J. Hemming, Esq., well 
known as a lecturer on chemistry at the Rus- 
sell, London, and Mechanics’ Institutions, and 
contains silex 5°0 ; copper 48°4 ; arsenic 11% ; 





iron 142; sulphur 21°8 = 99°19, 
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West's Pictures.—We observe that several 
of the late President’s finest productions, the 
Bard, the Deluge, Eve driven from Paradise, 
&c. come under Mr. George Robins’ hammer 
to-day ; besides some other pictures of a high 
order, which belonged to Mr. West. We have 
always considered the Bard to be altogether, 
perhaps, his most effective work; and we 
afford this notice to our readers who may wish 
to take an opportunity of seeing it. 

The New Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours is proceeding with its organisation, 
and with the most encouraging prospects. 

M. Simond, whose travels in England, Italy, 
&e. have enjoyed great popularity, died lately 
at Geneva, aged 64. His death was sudden, 
and occasioned by apoplexy. 

Distances of the Planets from the: Sun.— 
The vast° extent of the solar system is but 
vaguely to be conceived from the ordinary 
mode of stating it in millions of miles. To 
demonstrate it in a more striking and impres- 
sive manner, a continental astronomer has pro- 
posed, or rather renewed the proposal, that the 
computed distances of the planets be measured 
by comparison with the velocity of a cannon- 
ball, rated at 14 German mile per minute. 
With this velocity, a cannon-ball, fired from 
the sun, would reach the planet Mercury in 
9 years 6 months; Venus in 18 years; the 
earth in 25 years ; Mars in 38; upiter in 
130; Saturn in 238; and Uranus (Herschel) 
in 479 years. With "the same velocit a shot 
would reach the moon from the earth in 23 
days, little more than three weeks. 

Horticulture. —In imitation, of the Horti- 
cultural Societies of London, Holland, and Bel. 
gium, the Horticultural Society of Paris made, 
for the first time, a splendid exhibition of 
flowers and fruits, on the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
of June; and on the 15th adjudged a number 
of prizes to the various exhibitors. 

Extraordinary Speed.—The steam-boat Le 

hinx left "Toulon on the 10th of June, at 
a even o'clock at night, arrived at Civita Vec- 
chia in thirty-six hours, and returned to France 
in the same time. By this conveyance the 
French ambassador at Rome received a tele- 
graphic despatch from Paris in fifty hours, 

Civilisation.—At the last bull-fight at Aran- 
juez, the most celebrated matador in Spain was 
embowelled on the spot, amidst be loudest 
applause of the court and the other spectators ! 

Monte Rosa.—Monte Rosa, a mountain of 
the Alps which separate the Valais from Pied- 
mont, is not quite so high as Mont Blanc, but 
of far greater circumference ;—indeed, as a single 

‘ mountain, it surpasses in magnitude any other 
in —— Since it was visited, thirty years 
ago, by M. de Saussure, the mountaineers 
dwelling around its everlasting snows have not 
seen a stranger, with the exception, in recent 
times, of a few Piedmontese a This 
mountain has lately been ascended by M. 
Hirzel, of Zurich. The south side of it belongs 
to Savoy. Here he saw the long-abandoned 
fortress of St. Theodule, which formerly de- 
fended one of the. passes, now very rarely 
trodden, leading from Piedmont to Switzer- 
land ; and which being 10,416 feet above the 
level of the sea, is consequently the most ele- 
vated military post in Europe. A little lower 
down there is an ancient gold mine, which is 
yet wrought for the King of Sardinia, though 
very negligently, and only in summer, as it is 
buried every winter the snow. It is a 
curious fact, that this south side of the moun- 
tain is yet inhabited by Germans, a robust 
and honest race, who live almost wholly se- 


ae 
very little intercourse with the Italians dwell- 
ing lower down. are subjects of the| yn, 
King of Sardinia; and M. Hirzel remarks, 
with just indignation, that the clergy have 
forbidden them, on pain of excommunication, 


; —Cabo' 
to speak German any longer; but they care Pre A 


very little about this interdict. The men are 
@bsent all the summer, going as masons and 
day-labourers to France and Germany ; so that 
the women alone are left behind on the moun- 
tain to look after the cattle. In winter, when 
the men return, they are confined by the snow, 
and cannot descend into the valleys. Under 
these circumstances, they may perhaps maintain 
their ground for a long time to come, if the 
should not be routed out (says our authorit y)| Pe 
by the cruelty of the missionaries. — Desultory 
Foreign Reading. 

The ex-King of Sweden.—King Gustavus 
IV., or, as he now styles himself, Colonel Gus- 
taveon, employed himself at Gripsholm, after 
his deposition, in expounding the book of Re- 
velations; a project which he seems to have 
meditated at an earlier period. Some one had 
found that in the name of Napoleon Buona- 
parte was comprehended the number 666; and 
in this number the king fancied that he had 
discovered the mystic denomination of the 
beast in the Apocalypse; and hence deduced 
the prognostic, that he was appointed to over- 
throw Napoleon. This illusion seems to have 
been the original source of his misfortunes. — 
Desultory Foreign Reading. 


T 
Gleanings from Borne’s Works.—‘‘ Ministers 


fall to the ground like bread and butter; most 
commonly on the dest side. 

‘*¢ Diplomatists see with their ears; the air, 
not light, is.their element ; and for this reason 
they prefer silence and darkness. 

‘* A Spanish sugar-baker professes to have 
discovered the means of warming ice. He was 
apparently educated at court.” 

** What renders the transition from the old 
to the new times so bloody, is the narrowness 
of the path which leads from the one to the 
other. A broad stream flows between them, 
and the present is the bridge which runs 
across it. 

“ Mankind would become wiser after every 
fresh lesson of experience, which history affords 
them, could they profit by it without paying 
for it. It is wef gratuitous, and, therefore, 
they leave it unheeded; for fortune holds the 
same language as the 3 * soiled or 
cut copies cannot be taken \ 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXIX. July 16.) 


Descriptive Sketches of Tunbridge Wells, and the im- 
ag mg ae on the Calverley Estate, d&e., are announced | 5 
y Mr. Britton. From his pen we shall look for a superior 
guide to this charming retreat, so surrounded by scenes 
of interest and beauty, and now in a course of such im- 
provements, by the building of villas, cot 
that we hardly know (from a recent visit) w ther to call 
them more truly splendid for their syle, or delightful for 
_aeoee me reer — oe r — tion. 
pe Annual p tus for the ensu ear 

has reached us, and affords a vlew of it promise. il ¥ 
engravings are from drawin Harding of a tour 


finely-i lustrated tour af Prout. The specimen is Puz- 


zioli, ae en, — by Brandard, a subject, and 
ae Ah — —— terary part of the 
ary T.. Roscoe. 


S e ve Anu i also. on fe 1-7) ~ orice 4 
Jey ace e engravin, eat! C. 
Tt he etchings we have ‘seen pros, = ingle? ; 

"Pete Ill. and IV. of Professor. Weber’s Anatomical 
Atlas, are announced by Mr. Schloss. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Edwards and Vavasseau’s Manual of Materia Medica, 
by Davies, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Manna laid up for the Sab- 
bath, 18mo. Part II. ls. 6d. stitched.—Molesworth’s Tales, 
8mo, 2%. ieee in are ng a 2s. hf.-bd.— | recei’ 


, &e. &e., | E 


he | ing of the 11th it blew a heavy 


in Italy, and a sequel to phe preceding volume of the | thun 


Death, extracted 
Lectures } 


for 1831, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Chance’s be a on Powers, 

Vol. I. royal 8vo. li. le. Pion Wheaton ys id of the the 
Northmen, or Danes and Normans, 8vo. 8s. bds.—Bardi’s 
Lectures Elémentaires, with Interlinear English Transla- 
tion, 12mo. 2s, 6d, Ben Howard, or the Pedlar 
and the Publican, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd.—New Estate, or 
Toes > ‘Pravellers in Wales and Ireland, 12mo. 7s. hf.-bd. 
t’s Memoirs, 8vo. 10s. bds.—Bell on Cholera, 8yo, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1831. 
Thermometer 





J 5 Barometer. 
Thursday-- 16} From 49. to 73 | 2976 to 2990 
Friday ---+ 17 — — 70. | 2936 — 29-90 
Saturday-- 18 | ——~ 49. — 77. | 2984 — 2083 
Sunday---- 19 — Bb — i 29:86 — 29-96 
Monday -- 20 — 4.— 3010 — 3012 
Tuesday -- 21 — 4% — 76. 30°14 — 30°12 

named —— 6. mm 73, 1 1S — BS 
ing wind, S.W. 

Broa not tie 17th and 18th, geqealiy clear; rain fell on 

the = the morning of the , and in the evening of 
Rain fallen, +225 of an inch, 

June. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thureday-- 23 | From 44 to 77. | 30:15 to 3017 
Frida + 24 — 4 — 6. 29°91 — 2980 
Saturday -. 25 —— 46. — 64 | 2978 — 2963 
Sunday--++ 26 | —— 46. — 69. | 2959 — 20461 
Monday -- 3 — 4 — 64 84 
Tuesday -- — 47. — 64 | 2988 — 29°89 
Wednesday 29! —— 44. — 60. | 29-90Stationary 


Wind N,W. and S,W.., the former prevailing. 
Frag ded the 23d, cloudy, wi with frequent heavy rain. 
Rain neh 


fallen, °65 of an 
June. Saibaienen Barometer. 
—° 30 | From 44. to 63. | 29-92 Stationary 
Friday ---- 1 | —— 47. — 63. | 2992 to 2904 
Saturday-- 2] —— 49. — 75. | 2904 — 29-93 
Sunday---. 3 — 46. — Jl. | 29905 — 2908 
Monday -- 4 —— 49%. — 76. | 3002 — 3005 
uesday +» 5 — 50. — 76. | 009 — 30-12 
Wedn 6] —— — 77. | 3014 — 3019 


esday 
ao vatable,§.W. ee the Sth, general 
it morning 0! e generally 
clear; a little rain on the 30th and 5th ' 
Rain fallen, 075 of an inch. 


4 


July. ve Barometer. 
Ttvasaiay:« + 7 | From ¢ 


to 74 +26 
Friday - 8; — — 76. | 30-20 to 3013 
Saturday -- 9)>— 4 — 30-09 Stationary 
Sunday-+-+ 10 | —— 51, — 69 | 3001 — 2996 
Monday ll — 4 — 73. | 2906 — 29°66 
‘Tuesday 12 —— 54. — 73- | 29°65 — 263 
Wi 13 | —=' 54. — 65, | 2962 — 264 


Wind variable, N.E. prevailing. 

Generally clear, except the 10th, 12th, and 13th, when 
frequent and heavy rain fell, accompanied with thunder 
on the 10th and 1 

Rain fallen, 1 inch and +075 of an inch. 

Edmonton, Cuares H. ADAMS. 
Latitude---+++ 51°  f 32’N. 

Longitude---- 0 51 W. of Greenwich. 


Extracts a M R er kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, ftereigical vine London Meteoro- 
logical Society. June 1831. 


Thermometer—Highest: -- -- eee 73°75° 
Lowest «+-+++++ 39° 
Mean «-++ss+00 55°59375 
Barometer—Highest - -.- 29-95 
Lowest -+++++-« 29-32 
Mean eeeetesece 29-70111 
Pere <a s of rain, 11. 


winds » in inches and decimals, 1-75625. 
eng East—7 West—2 North—0 South—0 North- 
South-east—10 South-west—10 North-west. 
aan neral Observations.—The mean temperature higher 
than for the last two years, yet the poy were SMe so 
great; the barometer very steady, igh; 
he mean fourteen hundredths of an ect chow a Yehat of 
last year in the same month, though it did not reach 
those in the years 1828 and 1829; rain fell on eleven days, 
and the quantity was less than since June 1827; the 
weather during the month was mostly fine—on the morn- 
ie from the S.W.; an 
indistinct lunar halo seen on the 23d, at 10 p.m, and 
der was heard on the 27th, ‘aa midnight. The 
evaporation 0°71875 of an inch. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ipha is declined. 
‘e have several letters, dc. &c., far too late for use. 

The Great Vase, Old Tapestry, and other novelties, 
will be mg «| next week. 

Concerts, ibitions, &c. §c.—We have to apprise parties 
Interested ino our v isiting concerts, exhibitions, or other 
ts, that we must have their 
a a arom in good time. We — prevented from 
——. P. wm eee Concert, Signor Lanza’s Con- 
cert, and several other places last week in in consequence of 

receiving the aviation ane cards too late. We may add, 
— as we generally act by deputy, single cards are deldom 

















cluded on their unvisited heights, and have 





from Hele, 8vo. 3s. 8 
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ADVERTISEMENTS; 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
| tgp INSTITUTION, PALL 


MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
of the various Schools of 4 is open daily, from ‘Ten in 
Morning until Six in the Evenin; 

Admission, cme 5 eg ls 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


Last Week but One. 


OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS’ 
Gallery, Suffolk Street, Pall Mal! East. 

The Eighth Exhibition for the Sale of Works of Living British 
Artists, is now Open, from Ten till Seven, and will Close on 
Saturday, the 23d of July. 

Admittance, 1s.—Catal 
JOHN WILSON, Secretary. 
All Works of Art will be ready for deliver: = hchuernied and 
Wednesday in the following 
N.B. The ——— to Let, from the Ist - ee till 
lst of March, 1831. 








ALUABLE NEWSPAPER PRO. 
PERTY.—The Proprietor of a highly popular bebe | 
Paper, in extensive circulation, finding himself unable, from i 
health, to bestow upon it the time and attention requi: 
desirous of menses. | with a Partner, who would take an Sane 
in the Concern, and a part of its Superintendence. It a 
most eligible opportunity to a Literary Man of Capital, a ae. 
chant with extensive Foreign C. or 
the head of a Printing Establishment. To the latter it would 
afford unlimited Advantages, and co: uent Profit. 
Letters, post-paid, from Principals orly, addressed to M. H., 
Peel’s Coffee House, Fleet Street, will be attended to. 








Knowl. 
No. XIV. is published this of ‘and contains 
ART of SPAIN, and PART of INDIA. 
No. XV. will speedily follow. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
The latest Numbers of the Library of Useful Knowledge are, 
A Life of Michael Angelo—A Treatise on 


Commerce—and Part VILI. of the History of the Church—and of 
the Farmer's ae a Treatise on —— 


Under the ontinelee mi the ——* the Diffusion 
of Useful 


PrRaups in PATENT PENCILS.— 
MORDAN and CO. somettuly solicit the public 
attention to the Frauds which are dai ised upon them, as 
regards their Pencils, and the tends for refilling the same. To 
guard the Public against ipo, the Patentees are induced 
to make the following remar 
lst. Look for the London Hall mark‘on each silver pencil-case. 
=. he Mordan and Co. Patentees and Makers, on the body of 


_ 
. The uine Leads in boxes have a yellow belt, bearin; 
8. M. and Go's seal . 5 . 

Cedar snot hg — These pencils contain the same quality of 
pure Cumberland lead as their silver patent pencils. 

Warranted Protection —The Lock with seven guards is the 
most secure and the most durable one in use. The key cannot 
be copied, nor can an impression be taken from it; neither can a 
skeleton or other substitute key be made with success. The k: 
cluded, of Hees ty and 80 Lo rape duplicates are entirely pre- 
clu and dishonesty and curiosit: wall ded against. 

. Mordan and Co. Makers, Doaken, tam on each 


*, . Scientific gentlemen and others are invited to inspect the 
Manufactory, 22, Castle Street, Finsbury. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In | vol. 8vo. price 12. Ls. illustrated with Twelve Views of Scen- 
ery, drawn on Stone by Nicholson, from original Sketches, and 
a Map of Piemont, 


ALDENSIAN RESEARCHES, duri 

a Second Visit to oh ane of the Valleys of 

Piemont. With an Introducto: into the Antiquity and 

Purity of the Waldensian Cheschs an ps | some Account of the 
ee of the Princes of Piemont, and the Treaties between th 

nglish Government and the House of Savoy, in virtue of which 

this sole Relic of the Primitive Church in Italy has continued to 

assert its religious Independence. 
By WILLIAM STEPHEN GILLY, M.A. 
rebendary of Durham. 





Dr. Butler's Geography, Atlases, Sc. 
New edition, 8vo. 9. boards, 
SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Schools. 
ad woes y fie ae D. - 
of Derty, & 
In the nos pm... rn mee has oo some very important 
Additions, apr in the Motern part of it. 
the Geo Autior 
Atlas of M sloca © hy, consisting of 
22 coloured Maps, corrected. 18s. half-bound. 
Atlas of Ancient Pr stamete hy, consisting of 
21 coloured Maps, with a complete accentuated Index. 12s. 
General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy. 43 coloured Maps, and 2 Indexes. 1/, 4s. half-bound. 
*,* The Indexes contain the Latitude and Longitude of all 
ee e Places and in that of the Ancient Atlas, the quantities are 


“Outline Geographical Copy-Books, in 4to. 
intended as Practical Exercises on Dr. Butler’s Atlases. 4s. 
each, sewed; or 7s. 6d. together. 

Outline Maps of Ancient Geography, select- 
ed by Dr. Butler, from D’Anville’s Ancient Atlas. Folio, 10s. 6d. 


A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions; being 
an Assompt to illustrate pote Origin, Signification, and Govern- 
ment. edition, 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards; or 7s. 6d. bound. 

A Key to the same, 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Printed for Longman, Rées, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Ina Series of 21 Plates, 2/. 7s.; mounted in a Case, 21. 17s.; 
and on a roller, varnished, 3/. 8s. 


NUMISMATIC ATLAS of GRECIAN 

HISTORY, comprising a — of 360 Coins, arranged 

in the form of an Historical Chart. signed and executed on 

Stone, by BENJAMIN RICHARD GREEN. Descriptive Let- 
terpress accompanies the ait" 








A Lecture on the ‘Study of Ancient Coins, 
as connected with History. Illustrated with Plates, Price as. 6d. 





Nesbit’s Mensuration, &c. &c. 
In 19mo. with numerous Woodcuts, Copperplates, &c- 
6s. bound, 5th edition, corrected, 


TREATISE on PRACTICAL MEN. 
SURATION, containing the most ap roved Method of 
Drawing Geometrical Figures, » Land 
Surveyi Mensuration of Solids. Use of the Carpenter’ 's Rule, 
Timber Sieasute, Artiticers’ Work, I of H 
Drains, Canals, Marl Pits, &c. &e. ; Conic Sections and their 
Solids; the most useful Problems in Gauging; and a tionary 
of the Terms used in Architecture. 








By A. NESBIT, 
Master of the yet Street, Manchester. 
e same Author, 


A Key to the "above, 3d edit. 12mo. 5s. bd. 
A complete Treatise on Practical Land Sur- 
veying. New edition, in 1 large vol. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
A Treatise on Practical Arithmetic, contain- 
oase - ones P in thes _ jit. enlarged, 
und. 


A Key to the same, 5s. bound. 
An Introduction to English Parsing. 3d 


edition, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Treatise on Practical Gauging. By A. 
Nesbit and W. Little, Officer of Excise. New edition, = 180 
Woodcuts. es with to the H ‘em- 

joners 6s. bound. 

A Key to the same, 4s. bound. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, oe A mx Green, Londen ; 
and Wilson and Sons, 











EBRETI"S PEBRAGE of the United 
ngdom. A new an®improved edition was published 
in March ny mers a Portrait of His present Majesty, nore 
by Dean, and the Armg.of the Peers. In 2 vols. lgmo. 1. 88 
cloth boards. 


Ng | &.* To the present edition are added the Blazons of the Arms. 


Printed for ee ome A E ?- Clarkes; Longman and Co.; 
Cadell; J. Richar . Richardson ; Baldwin and Cra- 
dock ; Booth ; Booker; X23 Hatchards; Hamilton and Co.; 
Parbury and Co.; -; Scholey; Pickering; Lioyd; Hodgson; Tem- 
pleman; and Houlstons. 
Of whom may be had, uniformly printed, in 2 vols. 

Debrett’s Baronetage, corrected to the same 

Period, price LU. 8s. 





Printed for C.. ou and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard 
Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 
eten may be had, the 4th edition of 
Mr. Tea 8 First Excursion ‘to Piemont in 
pare dees with Ten Plates of Scenery. 8vo. 18s. 





Published by E. Cox, St. Thomas Street, Borou Long- 
man, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Perini Row. 
7th edition, enlarged and improved, price 2/. 2s. mounted on ; 
canvass and roller, varnis. and coloured, 


THE STREAM of TIME; or, General 


Outline, at one View, of Uni 1 History 
and Ble aphy. _ Translated é from the German "PREDERIC | . 
tinued down to 1831, with a Descriptive Guide, 
By WILLIAM BELL. : ; 


STRASS, and c 





Presbyterian Review. 
In 8vo. price 3s. Number I. of 


HE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, and 
RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, containing Reviews of—Tour 
of the Holy Land, by Dr. Morehead—Dr. Abercrombie on the 
Intellectual Powers—The Pleasures of Benevolence—Davison on 
Prophecy—Henderson’s Great oe ed of Godliness Incontro- 
vertible, or Sir Isaac Newton and the Socinians foiled—Moir’s 
Ancient History of Medicine—Critical — of Wilson on Es. 
tablish ments gs e Ark—The T: lan of a we 
poo a &c. &c.—And Ropers of the Proceedings of the 
Assembly. 
To be published every alternate Month. 


Published by Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker, , 
z ‘Treacher, and Co. Londen. F 
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Hornsey's Elementary Works. 


‘HE BOOK of MONOSYLLABLES ; or, 
Intreduction to te Chilid’s Monitor, adapted ' to the 
Capacities. of Young Children. 


By J. HORNSEY. 
1s. 6d. bound. 
‘ The Child’s Monitor ; or, Parental Instruc- 
i rogressive Lesson: 

Se dhe Compuchinstie oF Children, as edition, 4s. oe 

The Preneuncing Expositor; or, a New 
Spelling Book. In Three Parts. 12th edition, 2s. bound. 

An Abridgment of Hornsey’s English Gram- 
mar, for the Use of Children. 2d edition, 9d. 

A Short Grammar of the English Language. 
implified to the C: i Children. oh edition, oboe.” 

English Parveety Orthographical and Gram- 
matical. 3d edition, ls. bound. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, —: and Green, London; 
and Wilson and Sons, York. 








New Novels by Distinguished Writers. 
7 DUTCHMAN’S FIRE-SIDE. A 


By the anther of ** Letters from the South,” the “« Bagk- 
Woodsman,” # John Bull in a America,” &eo. 
* In 2:vols. — 


Pin Money, by the Authoress of ** Manners 
of the Day.” In 8 vols. post 8vo. 
“ A novel of extraordinary merit. The authoress has an ad- 
mirable acquaintance with the habits, the foibles, and the vices 
of the society she has delineated.” — Morning Post. 


Ill. 
Philip Augustus ; or, the Brothers in Arms. 
By the Author of “ De L’Orme,” “* Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” &c. 
In 3 vols. small Svo. 

“«This monarch, it will be remembered, derived the most 
effective assistance from Richard I. while in the Holy Land, in 
the reduction of Acre. His after-differences with tthe English 
king—his successes over the English in Normandy, in violation of 
his oath to the ‘ lion-hearted’ crusader—his divorce from the 
Princess of Denmark—bis new and 
by the Pope—and his campaigns against the weak-minded King 
John—afford rich subjects for the pen of the novelist.”—Couricr. 


IV. 

Jacqueline of Holland. By the Author of 
the “ Heiress of Bruges,” ‘‘ Highways and Byways,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 

“ The story of the heroine, which is one of intense interest, 
girengly Seapebien, in many fespects, that of Mary Queen of 
cots.” — 





Vv. 
le Corbet ; or, the E ts. By John 
Galt, . Author of Lawrie Todd,” “ Annals of the Parish,” 
&c. In’ ‘vals. post — 
“It is impossible fo jestios to a work which contains the 
records of a life so full lof mi experience.” —Literary Gazette. 


Paris and ae Be by the Author of the 
« Castilian,” the “* Exquisites,” dc. 
Contents.—The Little Milliner—Parvenus and Charlatans— 
Public Dinners—Fashion—Exquisite’s Catechism—Vocabulary of 
‘on— Modern Follies—English Liberty and Game Laws—Intrigue 
—Ilustration of Equality—Adventure in the 4 ~aiioe 
Gentlemen—Life in Farie—Gambling B New Desi 
Henry Colburn and Richard ew Burlington Street. 





Nos. 195 and 196, completing the Seventh Volame of 
TBE OD! OLIO, illustrated with Two fine 


Vol. VII. r. will be ready at the same time. 

«« It is hardly possible to dip any where without being attracted 
by the matter to read on.”—Literary Gazette. 

Vols. I. to Vil. pe: 2U. 14s. 6d. are embel- 
lished with upwards si nae snge, and contain 3140 closely 
pri pages. wf let of the Olio are complete in them- 
selves, and may be had separately or together. 

A New Volume will be commenced with 
No. 197, on Saturday, the 23d instant. 

Nos. I. II. and III. of the Scrap-Book Illus- 
trations are just ready. 

J.Shackell, eer. 15, Wine Office a! Fleet Street. 





In crown 8vo. guice 4h: Ol. te loth boards, 
PECIMENS of MACARONIC POETRY, 
with an Introduction. 
Printed for Richard Doittey,< 42, Piceatitir ft -— sold by 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ C 
Recently published, 
A Catalogue of Foreign Books, with the 


Prices affixed. 





Rev. W. Trollope’s Sallust, with English Notes. 
In 19mo. price 8s. 6d. bound, 


HE BELLUM CATILINARUM of 
SALLUST, and Cicero’s Four Orations against Catiline. 
With English Notes and an Introduction; together with the 
Belium Jugurthinum of Sallust. 
By the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 
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